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COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED. 



In the language of the most eloquent of human tongues— of 
one who was himself a model of correct and elegant diction—^ 
^' It is a disgrace not to be properly acquainted with our mother 
'< tongue/' (Cicero de Oratore.) Nor is the greatest of ancient 
or of modem orators singular in that opinion. One of the 
profoundest philosophers of modem times, the author of the 
Essay on the Conduct of the Human Understanding, says,- 
'' As our business in this world is to be done with our tongues 
" and our pens, we should endeavour to speak and write 
'^ properly and correctly, whereby we let our thoughts into tlie 
*^ minds of others the more easily and with greater impression ; 
'< and since [rather as] it is English that an Englishman will 
^' have constant use of, he should critically study that language, 
^' and carefully polish and perfect his style of <K>mposition.'' 
But who that is aware of the anomalies, the solecisms, the 
perversions of the import and application of words, and the 
violations of the genius and structure of the English tongue, 
which disfigure not only the colloquial but also the written 
language of the age, and even the productions of many of our 
best and most admired writers, could suppose that Englishmen 
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2 COMPOSITION, LITERARY 

deemed an acqaaintance with that fbitn of speech which is to 
be their vehicle of thought and medium of intercourse, and the 
only instrument for the communication of all knowledge and 
improvement, worthy their study and attention? (^a) 

Among the civilized states of antiquity the case, however^ 
was very different. The study of language and composition 
was an object of the most anxious solicitude of the Greeks 
and the Itomans. In either state, those who aimed at the 
character of accomplished men in private life, or who wished 
to qualify themselves for important stations in the common- 
wealth, devoted their chief attention during both their early 
and maturer years to a zealous and critical study of their 
native tongue. Julius Caesar, Xenophon, Sophocles, JEschines, 
TibuIIus, and a long role of other writers, whose genius has 
shed a lustre on the age in which they lived, have informed us 
that they studied their mother tongues with great attention; and 
the feet of their application to this pursuit is evident from the 
eiactness and elegance of that portion of their literary produc- 
tions which is extant. Cicero, in his Treatise De Claris Ora- 
toribus, introduces Brutus declaring that he would prefer the 
honour of being esteemed the great master and improver of 
Roman eloquence to the glory of many triumphs. Even in 
the language of rude and uncultivated tribes, some attention 
can be traced to the grace and force of those expressions which 
they used when they sought to affect or to convince. 

To speak and write perspicuously and gracefully, with purity 
and strength, are attainments of the utmost consequence to 
every person, whatever may be his sution or calling in life ; 
for beauty of composition tends not only to heighten the native 
diarms of truth, but the force of reason never so effectually 
conciliates and convinces as when she is clothed in a graceful 
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and an elegant expression. The noblest inventions of genius, 
tbe finest conceptions of fuacy, and the greatest discoveries of 
die mind, appear but of little interest and value till they are 
clothed and adorned with the life-imparting and soul-enlivening 
adjuncts and embellishments of language. 

The study of style and composition also merits the highest 
attention, as it not only throws light on man's social progress 
and improvement (words being the symbols, and language the 
vehicle of the ideas and conceptions of the mind, and the 
mirror in which they are reflected and made visible), but it is 
intimately connected with the improvement of our intellectual 
powers. Nothing tends more to inform and enlarge the mind, 
to develope the intellectual faculties, and induce habits of 
thinking, than the investigation of the principles of that power 
by which we express our thoughts. True rhetoric and sound 
logic are, as Dr. Blair observes in his useful but very feulty 
work on Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres (b), very nearly allied. 
The study of arranging and expressing our thoughts with pro- 
priety teaches us to think as well as to speak correctly. By 
putting our sentiments into proper and perspicuous words, 
their conception is more distinct, and a more impressive effect 
is produced, than when they are clothed in a loose and slovenly 
expression. Every one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with composition knows, that when he expresses himself im- 
properly and indistinctly on any subject-^when his arrangement 
is loose, and his sentences are feeble — the defects of his style 
can, almost on every occasion, be traced to his indistinct con* 
ception of the subject : so close is the connection between 
thoughts and the words in which they are clothed. The 
obscurity which is so prevalent among metaphysical writers 
has been/ in general, occasioned by the indistinctness of their 
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4 COMPOSITZONy LITERAR T 

conceptions. They saw the object of their investigation in a 
confused light, and consequently could not exhibit it in a clear 
light to their readers. 

The extensive usefulness and application of language thus 
points out the necessity and policy of its just and accurate 
acquirement. Language — '* thought's canal and thought's 
** criterion too*' — ^is the great instrument by which man be- 
comes useful to man. By the intervention of its machinery, 
and its constituents — discourse and writing, it not only enables 
us to express our wants and feelings, and the various concep- 
tions of the mind, but it is the medium of giving permanence 
to our thoughts, and of conveying reciprocal information, and 
the reflections and discoveries which the mind of man conceives 
and elaborates for the benefit and improvement of hb species. 
By its means the living become the associates of departed 
genius, holding converse with the highest of human intellects 
of former ages ; and, in the language of the philosophic author 
of *^ The Elements of Physics,'^ fathers communicate their 
gathered experience and reflections to their children^ and these 
to their succeeding children with new accumulation. In a 
word, it is not only the medium by which knowledge is com- 
municated and preserved, but it is by its means, in conjunction 
with its visible and permanent representations — ^writing and 
printing, that the whole human race of uncounted millions is 
formed into one gigantic brotherhood^ so that with truth it may 
be said to 

" Join pole to pole^ consociate severed worlds^ 
And link in bonds of intercourse and love 
Earth's universal family." 

Gteat and various, then, as are the uses and benefits of 
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language, how necessary is it that we should be able to employ 
the faculty of speech^ and its visible and permanent represen- 
tation — ^writing, well and gracefully, so as to be able to com- 
municate our thoughts and ideas to others with the greatest 
advantage and effect. Only reflect what an unfavourable, not 
to say a disagreeable, impression an awkward manner of speak- 
ing, or an incorrect method of writing, makes on others in our 
first intercourse with them. No saying was ever truer than 
that good breeding and good education are sooner discovered 
from the style of speaking, or the language employed in con- 
versation, than from any other means. If further illustration 
were necessary to prove the truth of the doctrine just pro- 
pounded, the following remark, in conjunction with the ensuing 
anecdote, is in point. The most beautiful young female, who 
silently appears a kind of divinity, is reduced at once to com- 
mon earth, when we hear a few inelegant words fall from her 
lips. Coleridge tells us that he v^as once much prepossessed 
in favour of an individual whom he met at a dinner-table, and 
who appeared a dignified and respectable person, until some 
fi-uit being introduced, he heard him exclaim, ** Oh I them's 
** the jockies for me." Language, both oral and written, is 
the exponent of the condition of the mind ; when mean and 
inappropriate, it infers that the habits of life and the condition 
of the mind are equally mean and uncultivated. 

How to acquire the requisite accuracy and gracefulness of 
speech and writing which should distinguish every properly 
educated person, is the design of the following course of discus- 
sions to explain. But it is necessary to premise, that the pri- 
mary and principal measure conducive to the attainment of that 
useful and elegant accomplishment is the grammatical study of 
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the principles, import, and genius of our native latigoage ; I 
mean that study which embraces the self-education which 
every person possessed of real knowledge has given himself^ in 
addition to the education given him by his parents. It was 
from a conviction of the insufficiency of the routine of usual 
school-instruction in imparting a full and accurate knowledge 
of grammar, that Sidney, in his " Discourse of Poesy,'' ex- 
claims, '' that a man should be put to school to learn his 
" mother-tongue was a piece of the tower of Babylon's curse;*' 
and that the author of Eirta nri^oirr« says, ^ though grammar 
** is usually among the first things taught, it is one of the last 
** and the least understood." And the reason is plain. For, 
first, it is defectively taught; and, secondly, it is neglected, 
from the common but erroneous misapprehension that the study 
of the minutis of grammar is unnecessary and insignificant. 
But this is a mistaken notion, as, in truth, it is a highly 
instructive and interesting study; not only teaching the me- 
chanism or structure of language, but being very nearly con- 
nected with the philosophy of the human mind. *^ Let no one," 
says Quinctilian, in his Institutes, bk. i. ch. 4, ** despise, as 
'^ inconsiderable, the elements of grammar, because it may 
** seem to him a matter of small consequence to show the dis- 
'^ tinction between vowels and consonants, and to divide the 
'* latter into liquids and mutes. But they who penetrate into 
^ the innermost parts of the temple will there discover so much 
** refinement and subtilty of matter, as will not only sharpen 
'^ the understanding, but will be sufficient to give exercise to 
" the most profound knowledge and erudition." (c) 

Having stated the advantages to be derived from the study 
of language and composition, I shall proceed to show their 
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oonsittuentSy structare, and properties, and the method of 
acquiring their useful and correct practice and application. 



THE STRUCTURE OR MECHANISM OF LANGUAGE. 

As in the study of the arts and sciences, so it is with that of 
language; the first knowledge which is necessary to be acquired 
is that of the materials and instruments of which use is to be 
made. Words being the materials of which the edifice of 
language is composed, our first endeavour should be to leam 
and understand their nature, characteristic di£ferences, and the 
method of applying them to their natural and legitimate pur- 
poses. When we have obtained the knowledge of that primary 
part of language — verbal purity, propriety, and precision — 
we must then endeavour to become acquainted with the just 
and proper arrangement and combination of words in the 
. mechanism or structure of sentences, according to the rules 
of syntactical concord and government. Having correctly in- 
formed ourselves of these requisites or conditions of just and 
accurate composition, namely, purity, propriety, and precision 
of words and phrases, and their correct and tasteful distribution 
and combination, so that they are, to adopt the forcible and 
appropriate language of the author of '< The Institutes,'' ^ fit 
*' for the purpose/' or in the no less graphic expression of the 
Poet of Nature, " apt and perspicuous,'' we should carefully 
study the genius, structure, and philosophy of our language, 
so that we may be able to write and speak not only with purity, 
propriety, and precision, but also with ease, elegance^ force, 
and vivacity ; or, in the vivid language of one of the greatest 
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masters of compositioD, possess '' the power of speech to stir 
^ men's blood and win their hearts " with that 

'* Heavenly eloquence 
That^ with the ttimig rein of commanding words. 
Doth manage^ guide, and master th' eminence 
Of men's affections more than all their swords/' 

Of each of these requisites the following chapters will treat. 



PUR ITT OF EXPBSSSION, 

Purity of expression consists in the use of words, phrases, 
and idioms which are purely English, in opposition to words, 
phrases, and idioms that are vulgar, proTincial, obsolete, 
foreign, new coined, or such as are not sanctioned by correct 
popular acceptation and the usage of the best and most autho- 
ritative writers and speakers of the age; for custom is the 
supreme arbiter of langus^e, and words have their generation 
as well as men. The use of technical words and phrases in 
any other manner than in the respective callings or vocations 
to which they are applicable, or in burlesque composition, is 
also a violation of grammatical purity, and is reckoned among 
the solecisms and barbarisms of language. 

Among expressions which are vulgar, and in disuse by all 
well-educated persons, are cocksure, bother, bamboozle, bang 
up, blow up, capsize, flare up, helter-skelter, harum-scarum, 
pell-mell, slap-dash, topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy, hurly- 
burly, hugger-mugger, humdrum, hocus-pocus, hum, humbug, 
quiz, whit, moot, dint, pop out, smell out, gravelled, long- 
winded, moon-struck, ill-starred, as lief, in the main, must 
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needs, &c. &c. Nor is the use of such expressions as lingo for 
language, palaver for loquacity, berth for place or situation, 
jaunt ybr excursion, bedizen ./br to adorn or ornament, shift 
for to provide for or to take care of, quandary for difficulty, 
rigmaroleybr succession of long and tedious stories, mulligrubs 
for pain in the stomach, a world of money for much money, 
sucking one's brains for borrowing one's ideas, with half an 
eye for easily, or the fashionable denominations of a tanner 
for sixpence, or a bob^r a shilling (d)j by our high bloods 
and dandies, or such barbarisms and cant expressions as ** the 
whole hog" and other transatlantic oddities of language, in 
vogue among parliamentary witlings, reconcilable to the canons 
either of good sense or of good taste. What to say of many 
of the classical expressions in use by the erudite sons of the 
alme matres of Oxford and Cambridge, would really puzzle the 
ingenuity of a pundit or of an interpreter of hieroglyphical lore. 
Objectionable, however, as the use of these and similar ex- 
pressions is, either in writing or discourse, they may sometimes 
be employed with considerable effect in burlesque or comic 
composition, for the purpose of giving force and vivacity to the 
expression. 

Among the numerous inelegant forms of expression in use, 
tlie selection of the following and the substituted elegant form 
may excite the attention of the student : — 



Inelegant, 


Elegant. 


Cry up 


extol 


Stir up 


excite 


Heap up 


accumulate 


Give up 


yield or sacrifice 
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Inelegant, 
Shun 
Brag 

Pitched on 
Handed down 
Pushed on 
Shut out 
Fell to work 
One's betters 
Break one*s word 
Shut one's ears 
Smell out one's motives 
Stand on security 
Fall on an expedient 
Going forwards 
Hold long in one disposition 



Elegani, 
avoid 
boast 
chosen 
transmitted 
urged or impelled 
exclude 
began 

one's superiors 
violate one's promise 
close one's ears 

discover or discern one's motives 
insist on security 
devise 
proceeding 
continue long in one disposition 



The use of foreign words is also a violation of the purity 
of grammatical expression ; as the Gallicisms, affair de coeur, 
for an intrigue or a love-affair ; ^-propos, for to the point or 
purpose; agr^mens, for ornaments; ^-la-mode, for to the 
feshion; amende honorable, for satisfaction; antique, for an- 
cient; au fond, for to the bottom or merits of a subject; au 
fait, for to the point; au naturel, to the life; bagatelle, for 
a trifle; beau ideal, for perfection; beau monde, for the 
gay or £sLshionable world ; beaux arts, for liberal arts ; billet- 
doux, for a love letter; bizarre, for singular, eccentric; bon 
bouche, for a nice morsel ; bon mot, for a witticism ; bon ton, 
for the height of fashion ; badinage, for half earnest jesting ; 
brusque, for blunt; canaille, for the rabble; carte blanche, for 
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unlimited powers, one's own tenns ; chateau^ for a country seat ; 
chef-d'oeuvre, for a roaster-piece; ci-devant, for formerly; con 
amore, for devotion, zeal, alacrity, &c.; oong^ d'^lire, for 
leave to elect ; corps diplomatique, for the diplomatic body ; 
coup d'eclat, for a stroke of policy or a remarkable action; coup 
d'essai, for a trial or an attempt ; coup d'etat, for a piece of state 
policy; coup de grace, for a finishing stroke; coup de main, 
for a sudden or bold enterprise ; coup d'oeil, for a quick glance 
of the eye ; coup de theatre, for a dap-trap ; debiit, for first 
appearance or beginning ; dernier ressort, for a last and only 
resource; double entendre, for double meaning; douceur, for 
a present or bribe ; ^laircissement, for an elucidation ; ^lat, 
for notoriety, splendour; ^leve, for pupil; en bon point, for 
jolly or in good condition; empressement, for earnestness; 
encore, for again ; en badinant, for in fun; en avant, for onwards 
or in advance ; en masse, for in a body or mass ; en passant, 
for by the way or passing ; ennui, for lassitude, blue devils, or 
weariness; fimxpas, for misconduct; fllte, for feast or enter- 
tainment ; finesse, for cunning or dexterity ; hauteur, for haughti- 
ness; hautgout, for high flavour; haut ton, for high life; jeu 
de mots, for a play of words ; jeu d'esprit, for a display of 
wit, a witticism; mal-i^pn>pos, for unfit or unseasonable; 
mauvaise honte, for unbecoming bashfulness ; outr6, for eccen- 
tric ; on dit, for report or it is said ; opinilltre, for positive ; 
par hazard, for by chance, accidentally; penchant, for inclina- 
tion ; pis alter, for last efibrt ; petit maltre, for a fop ; politesse, 
for politeness ; prot^g^, for a person patronised or protected ; 
on the qui vive, for on the alert; ruse de guerre, for a stratagem 
of vfar; savoir fiure, for knowledge of business; savoir vivre, 
for good manners or knowledge of the world ; sans froid, for 
indifference, coolness, or apathy ; savant, for a learned man ; 
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aor disanty for self-called, pretended; table d*hdte, for an 
ordinary; tapis, for a subject of discussion ; trait, for a feature; 
t^te-a-t^te, for a private conversation; unique, for singular; 
vis-d,-vis, for opposite; with a long list of words of the like 
description with which not only conceited and shallow-minded 
writers and speakers embellish, as they ignorantly suppose, 
their writings and discourse, but which dbfigure the produc- 
tions of many of the best and most admired English authors : 
being blemishes highly injurious to the beauty and purity of 
the English language, which is sufficiently copious and expres- 
sive, and possesses sufficient capabilities, not to require the aid 
of foreign and adventitious ornament or addition. Objection- 
able, however, as these and similar expressions are, as having 
no analogy or affinity to the structure and genius of our 
language, and not being subject to its inflections and con- 
struction, yet by the usage and adoption of authoritative 
writers and speakers, some of them, as antique, attach^, billet- 
doux, cortege, boudoir, espionage, chaperon, ^clat, encore, 
ci-devant, soi-disant, debdt, en deshabille, en profile, douceur, 
mal-^-propos, prot^^, parvenu, rencontre, t^te-^-t&te, trait, and 
a few others, have become naturalised, as more adequately 
denoting ideas or combinations of ideas than the correspondent 
English words or terms. Foreign words are also admissible 
to obviate a tedious and languid circumlocution. 

The use of Latinized words is an offence against the purity 
of English diction. 

No writer has contributed more to the adoption of this defect 
than Dr. Johnson. Though his involutions and inversions of 
sentences, and verbalisms adopted from that language, have 
contributed much to the improvement of the harmony of the 
English language, and to diversify its structure and rhythm by 
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ridding it-of the harsh and sibilant or hissing qualities which 
it derived from its German extraction, his profuse introduction 
of Latinized words and longtailed un-in-one-breath-utterable 

• 

compounds have tended greatly to impair its freedom and pliancy, 
and to weaken its genius and vigour. The occasional absence 
of simplicity and smoothness in Milton*s prose works (which 
by-the-bye contain the most splendid specimens of the compass 
and power of the English language to be found in any writer 
ancient or modem,) is attributable to his fondness for the Latin 
idiom in the construction of his sentences. The force and 
effect of the pure English words swiftness, womanish, fearful, 
swerve, done, taught, talkative, lying, truthfulness, spite, 
grudge, or ill-will, swelling, &c., in comparison of the Latinized 
English velocity, effeminate, timid, deviate, executed, incul- 
cated, loquacious, mendacity, veracity, animosity, tumefection, 
&c., must appear to every person possessed of taste^ and 
whose judgment is not warped by prejudice, or who is not (to 
adopt the indignant expression of a patriotic writer), ashamed 
of his mother tongue. ** The English is a noble language,^' 
says Southey, " a beautiful language. I can tolerate a Ger- 
manism for family sake, but he who uses a Latin or French 
phrase where a pure old English word does as well, ought to 
be hung, drawn, and quartered for high treason against bis 
mother tongue.'' Objectionable, however, as Latinized idioms 
and forms of expression are, it is necessary to apprize the 
student of composition, that by the adoption of the words and 
idioms of the classic languages of Greece and Rome, as also 
those of the modem French and Italian, the English language 
has not only been enriched and harmonized, but it has been 
rendered more flexible, graceful, and expressive, and words 
and constructions of phrases have been introduced into it neces- 
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sary for the expression of compound and abstract ideas^ of 
which its Saxon origin renders it unsusceptible, it being a 
language adapted only to a simple state of society ; but as the 
ideas of men became improved and extended, a consequent 
improvement was necessary to be made in language, (which is, 
as has already been said, the symbol and vehicle of thought,) 
and that improvement could only be obtained either by a new 
coinage, or by the adoption of words borrowed from other 
languages, moulded into the form and genius of our speech.fe^ 

In the adoption of new-coined or uncommon, or to use a 
more popular and significant expression, fine and kard words, 
the student of composition should be particularly on his guard 
not to offend against that golden rule of composition pro- 
pounded by the author of the Institutes. Insolens verbum, 
tanquam scopulum, evitare, (which may not inaptly be para- 
phrased, high-sounding and learned-like words and epithets, 
and the other paraphernalia of the fine-writing-notions of su- 
perficial thinkers,) should be cautiously avoided as the baoe of 
just and correct composition. When new-coined words and 
phrases are analogically formed according to the genius and 
structure of the English language, and they are in sound agree- 
able to the ear, and tend to enlarge and enrich the language, 
they are admissible. 

The introduction of obsolete or antiquated words, and their 
improper abbreviation or contraction, is also a violation of 
purity of expression. Thus, among numerous other examples, 
anon, behest, behoved, beseeched, bewray, enow, erewhile, 
erst, fiintasie, furthermore, forasmuch, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing, peradventure, prythee, quoth, insooth, selfsame, 
tribulation, verily, vouchsafe, whereas, whilom, wist, wo't- 
not, yesternight, &c.; and the abbreviations, crim. con. for 
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criminal conversation^ extra for extraordinary, incog, for incog- 
nito, hyp or hipped for hypochondriac, penult for penultimate, 
pro and con for both sides, &c., are no longer admissible in 
correct speaking or writing. The abbreviations i. e., e. g., and 
viz., for that is, for the sake of example, and namely, are 
unbecoming dignified composition. 

To the student in English composition, it may not be 
useless to observe, that the authors most distinguished for 
purity of expression, and particularly for their rejection of 
foreign words and idioms, and the predominance of Saxon 
phraseology in their writings, are Swift, Locke, Arbuthnot, 
Ascham, Addison, Dryden, Shakspeare, the translators of the 
Bible, and the compilers of the Liturgy. The Bible contains 
splendid specimens of pure Eoglbh ; and among many oUier 
instances in the Lituigy, the Lord's Prayer is a perfect example 
of genuine native language; it is composed entirely of pure 
Saxon words. It is also necessary to caution the student respect- 
ing too undue an anxiety about the Saxon character and com- 
plexion of his style. The English language is a compound of 
many languages, and its force and beauty depend on their 
happy and tasteful amalgamation ; a prejudice in favour of 
any one particular element of that combination will tend mate- 
rially to affect not only the compass, but also the vigour and 
flexibility of style. The Saxon language was adapted to a 
simple state of society; to confine ourselves to the use of 
words only of that origin, from a mistaken notion that they 
possess some special and inimitable virtue, would, as it has been 
humorously observed, " be about as reasonable as to try to 
*^ live in wigwams, with no other government or courts of law 
<' than the wittenagemot.'' From the tendency of the English 
language to universalize itself by the adoption of ibrms of 
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speech from other languages, there are peculiarities of struciurt 
of language to be found in our best writers adopted from other 
languages, which use and necessity have rendered analogical 
to the structure of the English language, and to which the 
pedantic rules of grammar have been obliged to give way. 

Among works in the English language remarkable for tlie 
predominance of exotic phraseology, none is more distinguished 
than Brown's Religio Medici ; amidst all its quaiotness, pe- 
dantry, harshness, and extravagance of style, and its exube- 
rant hyperlatinistic conceits, many passages, however, occur 
in that sbgularly eccentric work, which are truly great and 
magnificent, and richly picturesque and imaginative. In his 
Hydriotaphia, his reflections on death, oblivion, and immor- 
tality, are for their eloquence, solemnity, and grandeur of 
style and diction, unsurpassed in English literature. 



PROPRIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

But language and composition may be pure, and yet defi- 
cient in propriety. The words may be ill-chosen, not adapted 
to the subject, nor fully expressive of the sense ; they may be 
equivocal, and inconsistent with the sense in which they are 
intended to be used, or which is usually appropriated to the 
ideas they are intended to express, and in that case they are 
improper ; for propriety of expression consists in the selection 
of such words and phrases as approved usage or recognized 
acceptation has appropriated to those ideas or sentiments which 
we employ them to express. Those who wish to understand 
the precise nature and application of words and the im- 
perfections of language should carefully study the third 
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book of liocke's Essay on the Conduct of the Human 
Undefstanding. 

Among the o€fenoes against propriety of expression are the 
▼ulgarismsy currying fiivour, cutting a figure^ dancing atten- 
dance, swallowing oontradictionsi dextrous in smelling out 
views and designs, to stand on an apology, to ^1 into con- 
versation, to make up the matter, to shift for one's self, done 
to a wish, to succeed to a wish, to suck another's brains, to 
make up one's mind, to turn a matter in one*s mind, to do 
away with, an ungmcious afiair, dint of argument, all of a 
piece, for good and all, a good deal, got rid of, in for it, a 
whit better, a jot better, fell to work, to come to words, to set 
by the ears, to see with half an eye, pitched upon, chalked 
out, in a mind for it, handed down, to lay one's account in 
being opposed, to follow out a plan, to follow an idea, to 
stand on security, on the spur of the occasion, to extinguish a 
bond or a debt, a thorough-paced knave, and similar phrases. 
The use of low and familiar expressions when speaking on 
sacred or solemn subjects is an offence not only against pro- 
priety of expression, but also against good taste. Thus, 
Archbishop Tillotson's phraseology in his sermon preached 
before the Princess of Denmark, '* of squeezing a parable," 
** sharking shifts," " thrusting religion by," " driving a bar- 
gain with God," and '^ the world cracking about our ears at 
the day of judgment," is unbecoming the solemnity of the 
subject, and derogatory of the Great First Cause of all created 
matter ; and Sir Walter Baleigh's expres»on ** work of the 
world" for creation of the world, when describing in his 
admirable history the manner in which the Deity manifests his 
existence by the works of nature, is a like defect and violation 
of just and correct composition. 

c 
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The bye-words impossible, piodigious, indeed, my good- 
ness, gracious me, yes indeed, £uth, in the name of fortune, 
is it possible? you do not say so, pretty much, pretty £ur, 
confounded bad or ugly, wretched small, miserable little, 
shameful, scandalous, most unpardonable, tremendous, won- 
derful, prodigious, immense, in the name of wonder, dread- 
ful, atrocious, unparalleled, glorious, delightful, devilish, 
singular, curious, odd, strange, uncommon, horrible, shocking, 
terrible, odious, precious, famous, capital, mighty, most ex- 
traordinary, most unwarrantable, most outrageous, (f) I know, 
you know, you understand, I am sure, says he, says I, thinks 
I, I wonder, I should think, in my opinion, in my mind, as 
I may dare to say, you understand, and the like expletive kind 
of ejaculation with which some persons interlard, and, as they 
imagine, embellish their speech, should be carefully avoided 
by every person pretending to propriety and correctness of 
expression. 

So the contractions I a'n't, a'n't I, you a'n't, a'n't you, it 
isn*t, isn't it, 1*11, they'll, you'll, &c., are vulgar and ungrace- 
ful. And wasn't, weren't, can't, shan't, doesn't, don't, didn't, 
haven't, mustn't, shouldn't, won't, wouldn't, mayn't, mightn't, 
oughtn't, and similar contractions, should be carefully avoided^ 
as violations of all propriety of expression. 

And transpositions of the following kind are offences against 
grammatical propriety of expression. It is cold, is it not ? in- 
stead of is it not cold ? Having not considered, instead of 
not having considered. Some ten years ago, instead of ten 
years ago. Will it do, this one ? instead of will this one do ? 
It has a southern aspect, the house, instead of the house has a 
southern aspect. An old selfish roan, instead of a selfish old 
man. A young beautiful woman, instead of a beautiful young 
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woman. A new pair of gloves, instead of a pair of new 
gloves. An old suit of clothes, instead of a suit of old clothes. 
For such another fault, instead of for another such fault. All 
over the country, instead of over all the country. He is an 
intelligent man, is he not ? instead of is he not an intelligent 
man ? You prefer this, do you not ? instead of do you not 
prefer this ? From one another, instead of one fifom the other. 
Such another occurrence, instead of another such occurrence ; 
and a multitude of similar inversions of language, which dis- 
figure the current speech, not only of the generality of speakers 
and writers, but also of many of the best works in the language. 



PRECISION OF EXPRESSION. 

Expression may be both pure and proper, and yet not pre- 
cise; the words employed may not express the idea intended, 
but some other that resembles it; or they may express that 
idea, but not fully or completely; or they may express it, 
together with something more than intended ; in this case they 
are not precise ; for precision of expression consists in retrench- 
ing all superfluous or synonymous words and phrases. When 
another tells me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the 
expression is precise, and I clearly understand his meaning; 
but when he adds, " he exerted vast efforts of fortitude,'' my 
thoughts immediately begin to waver between these two attri- 
butes, because courage and fortitude are perfectly distinct 
qualities ; by the former we resist danger, by the latter support 
pain. 

• Among the violations of grammatical precision committed 
by careless writers and speakers, is the using of words to ex- 

c 2 
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press one meaoing, when, accoiding to their impoit^ they denote 
another signification. Thus, 

Above iox foregoing; as, the above statement instead of the 
forgoing statement, 

JJter for about ; as, what is he after, instead of what is he 
about. 

Atop for upon ; as, atop of the table, instead of upon the table. 

Back for ago ; as, about a month back, instead of about a 
month ago. 

Behind for too slow ; as, my watch is behind^ instead of my 
watch is too slow. The eiqpression *' my watch is standing '' 
is equally incorrect ; it should be *' my watch has stopped.*' 

Between for among and vice yers& ; as, divide it between all, 
instead of among all; divide it among both, instead of between 
both. 

. In for within and in for into; as^ is your fiitber in ? instead 
of is your father within ? Put it in your pocket, instead of put 
it into your pocket. 

Over for of; as, overseer over his house, instead of overseer 
of his house. 

While for until; as, wait while I come, instead of until I 

come. 

JjT for whether ; as, inquire if he called, instead of whether 
he called. Look if the sun shines, instead of whether the sun 

shines. 

Where and there for whither and thither ; as, where are you 
going ? instead of whither are you going. He is going there^ 
instead of he is going thither. 

From where, from here, and from there, instead of whence, 
hence, and thence ; as, from where does he come ? instead of 
whence does he come ? &c. 
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The adverbs token, whiUy kow, where, for the sabstantives 
time, manner, place, and the preposition and relative in and 
tokkh ; 9S, since when I have not seen him, instead.of since 
which time I have not seen him. It is not worth my while, 
instead of it is not worth my time. Do it any how, instead of 
do it in any manner. A' little while, instead of a short tkne. 
Any where, instead of in any place. The petition where it is 
stated, instead of the petition in which it is stated, &c. 

Mind for attend to, regard, inclination, Sfc. ; as, mind your 
hook, instead of attend to your bo(^. I do not mind it, in- 
stead of I do not regard or care about it. I had no mind for 
it, instead of I had no inclination for it. I have a mind for it, 
instead of I wish for it, &c. 

Get, got, for have, obtain, catch, gro^, take, become, &c.; 
as, I have got some, instead of I have some. To get a place 
or office, instead of to obtain a place or office. To get a cold, 
instead of to catch a cold. Td get bigger, instead of to grow 
bigger. To get dinner, instead of to take dinner. To get a 
bouse, instead of to rent a house. To get a horse or a cow, 
instead of to purchase a horse or a cow. To get sick, instead 
of to become sick. Indeed the misapplication of this word in 
the vocabulary of careless writers and speakers is so frequent, 
that it is surprising that the late Mr. Malthus did not, in the 
plenitude of his dread of the consequences of a superabundant 
population in the world, anathematize it, in his Essay on Po- 
pulation, as a shameless procreator of spurious phraseology. 

Lays, laid, for lies, lay, and vice vers& ; as, he lays or laid 
down, instead of he lies or lay down. He laid in bed, instead 
of be lay in bed. Lie it down, instead of lay it down. It was 
lain there, instead of it was laid there. The proper use of 
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these words will appear, by recollecting that the signification 
of to kttf is to place, bat that of to He is to repose. 

Sit for iet, and vice versSL ; as, set down, instead of sit down. 
Sit yourself down, instead of set yourself down. Sit the plant 
in the ground, instead of set, &c. 

FleCy fled, ^^ftyt J^y and vice versft; as, the enemy flies, 
instead of the enemy flees. The birds fled, instead of the 
birds flew. 

Mistaking for misiaken, and vice versft; as, you are mis- 
taken, instead of you mistake or are mistaking. I was mis- 
taking, instead of [ was mistaken. The proper application of 
these expressions is easily ascertained by considering, that the 
phrase I mistake or am mistaking means I misunderstand, but 
that I am mistaken means I am misunderstood. 

Overflown for overflowed^ and vice vers&; as, the lirer is 
overflown, instead of the river has overflowed. 

But the misapplication of words is in few cases more com- 
mon than in the use of the word put. The common expressions 
^ put up or down the window," should be open or close or 
push down the window. The word put in the expression, 
*^ put water in the basin,'' should be jyour; and in the expres-> 
sions *' put the cloth on the dining-table," and ^' put down the 
carpet on the floor,'' should be lay. So in the expressions 
<< put water into the cup," ^ put away the dinner things," 
^ put the horse into the stable," ^^ put the stranger into the 
parlour," ^^ put the passenger down at the turnpike," ^ put the 
boy into the first class," should be respectively pour^ take^ 
lead^ sheWf set, place. 

The using of the word turn for to become ; as, to turn sick, 
instead of to become or to grow sick ; to turn or turn over in 
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one's mind, instead of to consider; to turn out to one's mind, 
for not to disappoint one, is misapplying the meaning of one 
word to express that of another. 

And the employment of the word conceive for to couch ; as, 
the letter was conceived in these words, instead of couched in 
these words ; or the word nudtreai for to iUrute^ as he maltreats 
his family, instead of he ill-uses, &c.; or the word/wiopote for 
Xo purpose f as I propose to do so, instead of I purpose to do 
80 ; or the word adduce for to produce, as he adduced a proof, 
instead of he produced a proof; or the word puU for \o gather y 
as pall the grapes, instead of gather the gmpes ; or the word 
take for to suppose, as I take it that you are better, instead of 
I suppose that you are better; or the world hold for to adopt, 
decide, or determine, as he holds this opinion, instead of he 
adopts this opinion, the judge held that, &c., instead of the 
judge decided or determined that, &c. ; or the word remember 
for to remind, as remember me of that, instead of remind me 
of that ; or the word appreciate for to prize or value, as he ap- 
preciates learning, instead of he values learning ; or the word 
try for to make, as he tried the experiment, instead of he made 
the experiment ; or the word seeiot to hear, as did you see the 
thunder and lightning ? instead of did you hear the thunder 
and see the lightning ? or the word throw up for to raise, as 
he threw up his eyes to heaven, instead of he raised his eyes 
towards heaven ; or the word grow for to become, as old persons 
grow shorter, instead of become shorter ; or the word run for 
to leak, as the vessel runs, instead of the vessel leaks ; or the 
word lost for to be drowned, as he was lost in the river, instead 
of he was drowned, &c.; or the word learn for to teach, as she 
learns me, instead of she teaches me ; or the expression I 
know of fyt to my knowledge, or as never a^ I know of. 
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instead of never to my knowledge^ are nolations of ^ramnui- 
tical precision. The use of fqtpartnt for obviaiOf pruMry for 
primitive^ univenal for general^ muituU for eommoUf premng 
for urgent, dry for Mtrsly, readify for eiittfy, see for perenoe, 
TtcommcHd for advim, tell for deurey look over for exeminey 
undeniable for fmexr^p/ioMii/e or ynimpeachahlef vntneaeed for 
beheld, name or notice for jneniMniy mean for tnlend^ looked for 
or thought for for expected, $hort-4ived and long-4ived for s&oi^ 
/|/€d and long4^ed, are also similar olfonoes in the precise use 
and application of words. And the expiessiotts to extingnish 
a debt<— to take a fever — to be laid up with ilhiess— to follow 
out a plan— -to follow up an idea — to follow advioe-^to lay 
one's account with — to make light of — ^I can eat no more—- I 
can walk no more — I can stay no longer— *to have much on 
hand— to militate against — to speak contemptibly of one — ^no 
less than forty persons-*&r prettiei^— &r bettei^— there is a great 
odds in their accounts^— it is at your disposition-^in no event 
— further &vours or orders — he is very bad — he has been long 
ailing — a finely tasted peai^-^I love good liTing— to do business 
•—take which you like-— to be made much of— to furnish goods 
— the crop promises to be large — ^like to have slipped— I rather 
think — ^I had better go — ^Ue is oftener right than wrong — ^the 
then judge of— he is a rising man— she is a superior woman^ 
and similarly constructed expressions, are offences against 
grammatical precision ; and should be to pay a debt — to be 
seized with a fever, or attacked by a fever— to be confined with 
illness — to execute a plan — to adopt or prosecute an idea— to 
attend or listen to advice— to reckon on receiving— to esteem- 
or value little — I cannot eat any more — I can walk no ferther 
— I cannot stay any longer — to be very busy — to oppose— to 
speak contemptuously of one — no= fewer than forty persons — 
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nueh prettier — ^much better — ihere is a great difference in their 
account — it is at your disposal — in no case — future &vours or 
orders — he is very ill-*-he has been sickly for some time — a 
finely flavoured pear — I like good living — to transact business 
—take which you choose — ^to supply goods — ^to be much 
caressed or indulged — the crop has the appearance of being 
plentiful — nearly slipped — I believe — it were better that I 
should go— he is more frequently right than wrong — the judge 
at the time«>he is rising rapidly — she is a woman superior to. 
And the current expressions, the storm is ceased — they are 
arrived — be is departed-— they were come — ^the men are de* 
serted — ^he is entered into a new concern — ^who originated this 
motion, are deficient in grammatical precision, and should be, 
the storm has ceased— they have arrived — he has departed—* 
they had come — the men have deserted — he has entered into a 
new concern—from whom did this motion originate ; for neuter 
or intransitive verbs cannot, in analogy and according to the 
genius of the English language, be compounded of the auxiliary 
verb to be. The phrases lodgings to let— a house to sell — 
the premises are building— the letters were writing — the wound 
is bleeding^-it is being done— he was paid the money — he 
was allowed ten per cent. — they were prdmised it-^-sbe was 
o£fered them, are equally incorrect; and should be, lodgings 
to be let — a house to be sold — ^the premises are being built — 
the letters were being vmtten— the wound bleeds — it is in the 
course of being dcme — the money was paid to him — ten per 
cent, was allowed him— it was promised to them — ^it was 
offered to her ; for active verbs cannot be used so as to imply a 
passive signification, or passive verbs an active signification. 

Among the numerous instances of nonsensical expressions 
in current use, the following are not the most objectionable. 
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Almost nothing, instead of scuoely anythtngy very littk^ or 
little or nothing — almost never, for veiy seldom, or seldom or 
never — the two first instead of the first two--the two last 
instead of the last two— to speak three sentences together, 
instead of to speak three sentences in suocession-*-double- 
bedded for two-bedded — ^to enjoy a bad state of health instead 
of to have or be in bad health — ^to fall sick instead of to grow 
or become sick — to find pain instead of to feel pain — to meet 
another's idea instead of to coincide in opinion — legal and me- 
dical men, instead of lawyers and physicians. The expressions, 
** he reads best of any boy," ** of all otheis he is the most trust- 
worthy,*' *< there were four ladies in company every one 
prettier than another," '' discontinued for many years together," 
and sentences of similar construction are equally inaccurate and 
objectionable, (g) But the curious phraseology of the learned 
divine whose '< palatable creed had a serious footing in the 
mind " is the very sum and perfection of nonsense. How to 
make a creed palatable, that is, having a taste, and at the same 
time enable it to take a ^footing in the mind, aye, and a teriaus 
footing too, is incomprehensible. 

The use of superfluous words and expressions is also a 
violation of grammatical precision; as acquiesce and rest 
satisfied with — acknowledge and confess — answered and said — 
advice and counsel — clear and obvious — plain and evident- 
confused and disordered — bounds and limits — corruption and 
degeneracy—- courage and resolution— -effects and consequences 
— ^fears and apprehensions — ^friendly and amicable— governed 
and conducted — intents and purposes — ^mild and meek— obliged 
and indebted— obviate and prevent — pleasure and satisfaction — 
safest and securest — special and particular — support and 
stay— ^wavering and unsettled — ^worship and adoration — with 
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a thousand other tautological expressions made use of by the 
generality of speakers and writera for the purpose, as they 
think, of adding force and strength to their language. 

But objectionable as superfluous words and phrases are, 
the student of composition should be careful, in his anxiety to 
observe the rules of the compilers of school grammars and 
works of similar pretensions for the avoiding of tautology, 
that besides cramping his style and shackling his expression 
he does not allow some of the beauties of rhetorical composition 
to escape his notice, namely, those of the Pleonasm, the 
Synonymy, the Epizeuxis, and the Exeigasia; which admit 
the use of a series of words and expressions all implying the 
same meaning, and adding force and strength to the expression. 
Thus, Cicero's abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, (he is gone, he is 
vanished, he has escaped, he has sallied forth) convey a feeling 
a thousand times more expressive than could have been done 
by any single word. Of the same force and beauty are the 
scriptural redundant forms of expression, '^answered and 
said,'' '' shook and trembled," ''poor and needy," ''fvarfuland 
afraid," ** old and stricken in years," ** length of days and long 
life," "hear my voice, give ear unto my speech," "perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing," &c. — and the redundant forms 
of speech found in old writers in imitation of the phraseology of 
the translators of the authorised version of the Bible : " I have 
spoken with my mouth," " I have seen with mine eye," " I 
have heard with mine ears," " I have handled with mine hands," 
" the hearing ear and the seeing eye," &c. The pleonastic 
phraseology, also, of the Sacred Volume, — ** God is light; in him 
is no darkness " — " He was a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief" — " Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not into the way of evil men" — ^" What is man that thou art 
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roindful of hiiDy or the son of man that thou rememberest him V 
— '' While I live will I piaise the Lord ; I will sing praises to 
my God while I have a being ''-—is infinitely more forcible and 
expressive than if each sentence had stopped short at its first 
member. Neither is the expression, ^Mhe Lord is my rock, and 
my fortress, and my deliverer/' tautological, these repetitions 
being expressive of strong afiection and high and animated feel- 
ing: they present beautifiil pictures of similar sentiments 
under different views. Lord Bolingbroke*s invective against 
the times— ^' Bat all is little, low, and mean among us," con- 
tains a stronger expression of indignation by the employment 
of the amplification, than could have been produced by any one 
of the three epithets employed. 

The redundant expressions of the introductory exhortation 
and other portions of the Liturgy ; namely, ^ acknowledge 
and confess," ** assemble and meet together," ** dissemble and 
cloak," ^humble and lowly," &c., were employed by the 
compilers of that beautifiil form of supplicatory address, 
not only for the purpose of rendering the Latinized form of 
expression, which had recently come into use, familiar to 
the uneducated part of congregations, by placing the Latinized 
words in explanatory juxtaposition with Saxon words of a 
synonymous meaning, but also to give additional force and 
effect to the expression, in order to arrest the attention and 
awaken the reflection of the hearer. The same indulgence, 
both in respect of synonymous words and expressions and 
pleonastic forms of speech, is allowable, and may be advan- 
tageously employed, when we wish to express an earnestness 
of affirmation on subjects of interest and importance. 

The expressions, first aggressor, first of all, last of all, not 
at all, subject matter, latter end, personal interview, old 
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veteTan, ialse traitory another one, standard pattein, verdant 
green, sylvan forest, umbrageous shade, nobody else, widow- 
woman, from hence, from whence, since the time, unloose, &inted 
away, formed out of, mention over again, substitute in the place 
of, read twice over, equally the same, shrink smaller, a twelve- 
month to come, filled full, some ten years ago, these six months 
past, they both met, or they met together, no other person 
besides, leisure on one's hands, throughout the whole of, the 
universal esteem of all men, a universal panacea, best cal- 
culated of all others, to marry a wife, and thousands of 
similar pleonastic forms of expression which are in current 
use, are tautological, and violations of grammatical precision ; 
and should be : aggressor, first, not, last of all, subject, end, 
interview, veteran, traitor, another, pattern, green, shade, 
nobody, hence, whence, since, loose, fainted, formed of, 
mention again, substitute, read twice, the same, shrink, filled, 
a twelvemonth, ten years ago, these six months, they met, no 
other person, a little leisure, throughout, the esteem of all 
men. Even the expression, *^ a very just and upright man,'' is 
pleonastic, because justice and uprightness do not, in strict 
logical accuracy of langus^e, admit of comparison. Nor are 
the forms of speech, ** a deviation from the path of honour,'' 
and '^ her extraordinary beauty surpasses that of every other 
woman," exempt from pleonastic luxuriancy. The phra<- 
seoli^ of the author of the '' Lectures on Rhetoric and 
the Belles Lettxes, ''I shall begin with,'' ^I shall premise 
with," and numerous similar constructions of language which 
disfigure that work, are not only luxuriant and tautological, but 
unmeaning; for neuter verbs cannot be used in an active 
signification. 

So in the expressions, to enter in, to ascend up, to descent^ 
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down, to lift up, to raise up, to return or restore back, to 
return again, to retreat back, to plunge down, to follow after, 
to cover over or up, to gather together, to combine together, 
to converse together, to scrutinize into, and the like, as also 
the War>Office oflBcial phraseology, to kill off, the preposition 
is tautological ; and the same objection lies to the article in the 
pleonastic modes of speech, I am a-going, I am a-coming, 
she is a singing, we are a-writing, he is a-fishing, they are a- 
talking, worth a-sixpence, dignity of a baronet, &c. The 
juxtaposition of the conjunctions but however^ and further^ 
yet nevertheless^ &c., is also expletive. And it is almost 
unnecessary to observe that ** the old original house,'^ ** the 
best extra superfine,'' *' areal capital good one,'' of fiuhionabte 
tradesmen, the War-Office phraseology *^to raise levies," and 
•( the delightful large little book," with *' the mutually friendly 
disposition to each other " of newspaper critics, are the veiy 
quintessence of tautological nonsense. But ''the sin of 
wordiness " and luxuriant conglomeration of synonyms are no 
where more conspicuous than in those splendid specimens of 
eloquence and correct composition. Acts of Parliament: in 
their multitudinously multiplied pages, synonymous words 
hunt in couples and leashes, not only in duplicate and triplicate^ 
but often in quadruplicate repetition, scattered in the most 
beautiful and orderly confusion — quite Ciceronian for their 
grace and elegance, and Demosthenian for their force and 
energy. The draughting and drawing of Pre-Adamite con- 
veyancers and antediluvian equity draughtsmen and special 
pleaders is no less verbose and diffuse : wastes of identical 
words and multiples of synonymous expressions course in 
wild and exuberant abundance throughout their compositions. 
While attending to the canon of composition lespectii^ 
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super-effete or tautological expression, the Student of Literary 
Composition should recollect the sententious aphorism of the 
man of wisdom : '* In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin/' as containing both in a literal and a metaphorical sense 
not only a principle of sound and comprehensive moral 
philosophy, but also a canon of correct composition, expressed 
in the truest spirit of literary criticism. 

Another offence against grammatical precision of expression 
is the use of words as synonymous, that approximate to one 
another in signification, as expressing the same meaning or 
principal idea, but which, in their strict etymological sense, 
have a diversity of meaning or import in their exact and 
particular signification. Words of that kind are abhor and 
detest; abandon, forsake, relinquish, give up; desert, quit» 
and leave; adjacent and contiguous; alleviate and lessen; 
aver, assert, and declare; avow, acknowledge, and confess; 
austerity, severity, and rigour ; authentic and genuine ; 
capacity and ability; custom and habit; desist, renounce, 
quit, and leave off; difficulty and obstacle; distinguish and 
separate; enough and sufficient; entire and complete; equi- 
vocal and ambiguous ; haughtiness and disdain ; invent and 
discover; only and alone; pride and vanity; reformation and 
reform ; remark and observe ; surprised, astonished, amazed, 
and confounded ; tranquillity, peace, and calm ; wisdom and 
prudence ; sole and only ; over and besides, Ike, which by 
careless writers and speakers, and those who do not understand 
the exact import of words, are employed either as if they were 
precisely of the same signification, or for the sake of filling up 
a period, or of diversifying their language. But the following 
illostratioDS, derived chiefly from Crabbe and Taylor's Syno- 
nymes, Dr. Blair's Lectures, and Black's Student's Manual, 
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and its Sequel, show that there is a material distinctioD between 
them. There are cases, however^ in which their combination 
is allowable^ and in their correct use and application when 
used in juxtaposition they add greatly to the force and beauty 
of composition. As they are like different shades of the same 
colour, they may be used in combination to great advantage, 
by employing them so as to heighten, and finish the picture 
we wish to represent. What was wanted in the one to give 
force or lustre to the image we wish to exhibit, may be 
supplied by the other. When the language of the passions 
is to be employed, the repetition of synonymous words and 
phrases is very effective. In Bolingbroke's inveotive exclamation 
against the times— ''But all is little, and low, and mean 
among us,'' the amplification produced by the recurrence 
of the synonymous words increases, as has been before stated, 
the expression of his indignation. 

Abkor, detest.-^To abhor imports, simply, strong dislike ; to 
detest signifies strong disapprobation. We abhor being in 
debt; we detest treachery. 

AbandonfforsakCf reUnquishp give up, desert, leave, 9tii^.— 
A man forsakes his mistress, abandons all hope of regaining 
her lost esteem, relinquishes his pretensions in favour of another ; 
gives up a place of trust ; deserts his party ; leaves his parents 
in affliction ; and quits the kingdom. 

Ability, capacity. — Ability respects action ; capacity, thought. 

Adjacent, contigumu. — ^Villages are said to be adjacent; 
houses or rooms contiguous. Adjacent means lying beside; 
contiguous, touching. 

Amazed, astonished, surprised, — We are amazed at what is 
marvellous ; astonished at what is grand ; surprised at what is 
unexpected. 
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Assentf acknowledge. — We assent to the truth of a propo- 
sition; we acknowledge the beaaty of an object. 

Aver, astert, declare. — ^To aver is to engage for the truth of 
an opinion ; to a&sert is to maintain its consequences ; to de- 
clare is to publish it. 

Avow, acknowledge, confess, are words of very different im- 
port. To avow implies that I glory in my declaration; to 
acknowledge infers a small degree of delinquency ; but to con- 
fess supposes a higher degree of criminality. A patriot avows 
his opposition to a corrupt ministry; a gentleman acknow- 
ledges his mistake ; a prisoner confesses the crime of which he 
stands accused, and is punished. 

Austerity, severity, rigour, — Austerity relates to the manner 
of living ; severity to that of thinking ; and rigour to that of 
punishing. A hermit, says Dr. Blair, is austere in his life ; a 
casuist severe in application of religion or law ; a judge rigorous 
in his sentence. But in this discrimination of the learned lec- 
turer, there is, as Mr. Taylor observes, but little exactness. 
Austerity is applied not only to habit, but to doctrine, and to 
infliction of punishment. Solitary confinement is a severe mode 
of life, and a severe punishment. Rigid observances, rigid 
opinions are oftener spoken of than rigid sentences. A hermit 
is austere who lives harshly ; is severe who lives solitarily ; is 
rigid who lives unswervingly. A casuist is austere who com- 
mands mortification; severe who forbids conviviality; rigid 
whose exactions are unqualified. A judge is austere who 
punishes slight transgressions, severe who punishes to the 
utmost, rigid who punishes without respect of persons and cir^ 
cumstances. 

Authentic, genuine. — Authentic refers to the character of a 
document, genuine to the connection between any productioxk 

s 
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aDd its reputed author. The authenticity of Buchanan's His- 
toiy of Scotland is acknowledged; but the genuineness of 
Ossian's Poems is dubitable. 

Behaviour^ conduct. — Behaviour respects aH actions exposed 
to the notice of others ; conduct, the general line of a person's 
moral proceedings. 

Capacity^ abiliiyy taleni, — Capacity relates to the mind's 
susceptibility of receiving impressions ; ability, to its power of 
making active exertions. Capacity is the gift of nature ; ability, 
of education ; the one is requisite to devise, the other to execute 
a great enterprize. The ingenuous youth when endowed with 
capacity stores his mind vrith a variety of ideas ; which con- 
tributes to the successful exertion of his abilities. 

Clear f distinct. — We see an object clearly when it is suffi- 
ciently illuminated to enable us to form a correct idea of its 
general figure or appearance ; we see it distinctly when we can 
properly discern its parts. 

CleamesSp perspicuity. — Clearness respects our ideas ; per- 
spicuity, the mode of expressing those ideas. 

Custom^ habit. ^^Cusiom has reference to the action ; habit 
to the actor. By custom we mean the frequent repetition of 
the same act; by habit, the effect which that repetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking in the 
streets, one acquires the habit of idleness. 

Desist, renounce, quit, leave off. — We desist, from the diffi- 
culty of accomplishing. We renounce, on account of the 
disagreeableness of the object or pursuit We quit for the sake 
of some other thing that interests us more; and we leave off 
because we are weary of the design. A politician desists from 
his designs, when he finds them impracticable ; he renounces 
the court because he has been slighted by it ; he quits ambition 
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for Study and retirement ; and leaves off his attendance on the 
great, as he becomes old and discontented. 

Difference, distinction, — Difference lies in the thing; dis- 
tinction is the act of the person. They are equally bad logicians 
who make a distinction without a difference, or who make no 
distinction where there is a difference. 

Difficulty, obstacle. — ^A difficulty erobanasses ; an obstacle 
stops us. 

Discover, invent, — We discover what existed, but which was 
unknown before ; we invent what before did not exist. 

Distinguish, separate, — We distinguish what we do not wish 
to confound with another thing ; we separate what we want to 
remove from it. Objects are distinguished from one another 
by their qualities ; they are separated by the distance of time 
or place. 

Doubtful, dubious, dubitable, — In doubtful cases it is advi- 
sable for a judge to lean to the side of mercy. While the issue 
of a contest is dubious, opinion should be withheld. The 
question is dubitable. 

Enough, stt/^ienf.— Enough relates to the quantity which 
we wish to have of a thing. Sufficient relates to the use that is 
to be made of it. The covetous man never has enough, though 
he has what is sufficient for nature. 

Entire, complete, — A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of its appendages be- 
longing to it. A man may occupy an entire house, though he 
has not one complete apartment. 

Equivocal, ambiguous. — ^An equivocal expression has one 
sense open, and designed to be understood ; another sense con- 
cealed, and understood only by the person who uses it. An 
ambiguous expression has apparently two senses, and leaves us 

D 2 
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at a loss which of them to apply to it. An equivocal expression 
is used with an intention to deceive ; an amhignoas one, when 
properly adopted, with an intention not to give lull information. 

Haughtiness^ disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we have of ourselves, disdain on the low opinion which 
we have of others. 

Invent y discover.^^'We invent things which are new; we 
discover things that have been hidden. Galileo invented the 
telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only, alone. — Only imports that there is no other object of 
the same kind; alone, not being accompanied by any other 
object An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; 
a child alone is one that is left by itself. 

Pride, vanity, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. A man may be too 
proud to be vain. 

Proposal, proposition. — Proposal is a thing offered; propo- 
sition is something set down in a distinct form of words. A 
proposal is to be accepted ; a proposition is to be admitted. 

Reformation, reform. — Reformation is the forming again; 
reform is the new form : the first is the process, the second the 
result. The reformation of popery undertaken by Luther was 
slow and gradual, but it eventually produced a beneficial reform 
in religion. 

Remark, observe, — We remark in the vray of attention, in 
order to remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, in 
order to judge. A traveller remarks the most striking objects 
he sees; a general observes all the motions of his enemy. 

Remember, remind.'^We are reminded by others; we remem- 
ber of ourselves. 

Shall, will^ should, and would, — These auxiliaries, on the just 
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application of which mach of the elegaDce and precision of 
language depends, though generally considered as synonymous, 
have very distinct acceptations. Their distinction is, that when 
the meaning is conditional^ shall is the proper auxiliary ; but 
when certain and determinate, ii7t7/ is the requisite auxiliary. 
We denote the contingent actions of others by will, their com- 
pulsory ones by shtUl; but we express our own voluntary 
actions by wi//, our contingent ones by shall. The conditionals 
should and would follow similar rules of construction. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. — I am surprised 
at what is new and unexpected ; astonished at what is vast or 
great; amazed at what is incomprehensible; confounded by 
what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm, — ^Tranquillity is where a situation 
is free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same con- 
dition with respect to any causes that might interrupt it; calm 
with respect to a disturbed condition or succeeding it. A good 
man enjoys tranquillity in himself; peace with others; and 
calm after the storm. 

Weary, JatiguC'^The continuance of the same thing wearies 
us ; labour fatigues us. A man is weary with standing, he is 
&tigued with walking. 

Wisdom, j9rti(/e7ice.— Wisdom leads us to speak and act with 
propriety. A wise man employs the most proper means of 
success ; a prudent man the safest means from being brought 
into danger. 

With, by. — ^The distinction in the use of these particles is 
forcibly applied in a passage of Dr. Robertson's History of Scot- 
land. When one of the Scottish kings was making an inquiry 
into the tenure by which the nobles held their lands, they started 
up, and drawing their swords, said : " By these we acquired 
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** our lands, and with these we will defend tbem.^ The dis- 
tinctkm is also well exemplified by the expiessionSymM devoting 
the instrument, by the cause : He was killed by a stone which 
fell from the building : He was killed wiih a stone which was 
thrown by the workmen. 

Having given exemplifications of the violations of purity, 
p roprie ty , and precision in the use and application of words, 
and stated the rules for avoiding the commission of offences 
against those branches of composition, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to close this division of the subject with a few citations of 
the fiuilty composition of some of our best and most admired 
writen, in respect of the three great ofiences of precision, — ^tau- 
tology, pleonasm, and verbosity. 

'' It was,*' says Dean Swift, speaking of the Athenians, 
** the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet to rail 
'^ aloud and in public,'' which is a sentence filled with super- 
fluous words; for '' birthright and privilege'' axe synonymous 
and convertible terms. The word '^ poet " is included under 
the generic appellation citizen ; and '' railing aloud and in 
^* public " are identical expressions. The sentence, to be pre- 
cise, should be : ^ At Athens, it was the privilege of every 
'^ citizen to rail in public," a form of construction which not 
only imparts to the sentence more vivacity, but also a greater 
degree of force and strength than the Dean's superfete and 
cumberK)me phraseology has admitted. 

Mr. Addison's ** pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
** of rushing torrents and descending rains," is too glaring an 
instance of absurdity and impropriety of expression to need 
exposition. When the same author, speaking of beauty, 
says, '^ The very first discovery strikes the mind with inward 
'' joy, and spreads a cheerfiilness and delight through all its 
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^* £icuUies/' the sentence is pleonastic^ as the sentiment con- 
tained in the last member is clearly a repetition of that com- 
prised in the first clause. 

When Goldsmith, in his beautiful story of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, says, *' I "was ever of opinion that the honest man 
*^ who married, and brought up a large femily, did more 
** service than he who continued single, and only talked of 
*^ population ;'* the words employed would lead us to suppose 
that the vicar, by using the verb in the past tense, entertained 
the opinion here expressed only at some distant time, and not at 
the time when he was writing ; though he certainly meant to say, 
that he not only was but still is of that opinion, and therefore 
the verb should have been in the perfect tense — I have ever 
been of opinion, &c. The next clause is, that ^' the honest 
<' man who married, and brought up, &c. did more service.'' But 
the worthy vicar did not mean that the honest man who married 
in former times did more service than one who married at the 
time when he was writing ; and therefore the language, to be 
precise, should have been, ** The honest man who marries and 
'' bringt up a large family, does more service,*' &c. Nor are 
these the only defects imputable to the sentence. As nobody 
is mentioned to whom the service has been done, the word 
itatey publicy or community is wanting to render the sense 
complete. 

These selections have been made from three of the most clas- 
sical writers in the language, for the purpose of putting the 
student of composition on his guard against imitation of the hulls 
with which their works abound, and which are likely to be 
overlooked on account of the indiscriminate praise that is 
generally bestowed on their writings. Dr. Blair, in his tenth 
lecture, says that Dean Swift <^ may be considered as a standard 
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^ of the Strictest purity and propriety in the choice of words, 
^' and one of the authors in our language most distinguished 
'' for precision of style;'' and in Lecture XVIII. he adds in 
his faulty method of expression, <* he knew, almost beyond 
^* any man, the purity, the extent, the precision of the English 
*^ language, and therefore to such as wish to attain a pure and 
^ correct style, he is one of the most useful models." It is true 
that Swift's writings are distinguished for their observance of the 
native and idiomatic form and character of the English language, 
and his scrupulous rejection of foreign words and phrases ; but 
he is often not only coarse and homely in his expression, but 
also very deficient in grammatical precision and construction. 
His solecisms and inaccuracies in that respect should caution 
Students against the popular and extravagant opinion respecting 
the merits of that valuable and often original and vigorous writer. 

It has been said of Addison that he is a standard of style 
and a model of English prose, and that he who wishes to attain 
a pure and correct style '^ should give his days and nights " to 
the study of the writings of that author. But it should be 
recollected that this praise applies chiefly to his observance of 
the idiomatic character of the English language, and to the 
truth and beauty of his imagery ; (h) for he is very deficient in 
grammatical correctness and strength and variety of expression. 
Frequently his collocation of sentences is neither harmonious, nor 
is his application of words happy. His writings also abound with 
colloquial phrases, or the language of oi-dinary conversation. 

As a model of correct composition, Goldsmith is to be pre- 
ferred to Addison. His diction is more pure, correct, and 
elegant, and is distinguished for greater harmony of compass 
and cadence. Nor does he offend so often in the use of 
colloquial phrases and obsolete combinations of words and 
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sentences. The lucid anrangement of his sentences, and the 
ease and simplicity of his style, have seldom been equalled, 
never excelled. When intending to convey a plain and simple 
idea or a natural emotion, he is, perhaps, unrivalled; and his 
turns on words are peculiarly felicitous, and have a most 
delightful effect. Thus, amongst instances innumerable, 

*' His lot though small. 
He sees that little lot, the lot of all." 

** And turned, and looked, and turned to look again." 

The authors who are most distinguished in the English lan- 
guage for purity, propriety, and precision of expression, as 
also for idiomatic style and the rejection of foreign words and 
idioms, are Swift, Locke, Hobbes, Ascham, Chaucer, Spencer, 
Bacon, Raleigh, Cowley, Algernon Sidney, Barrow, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Dryden, Arbuthnot, Addison, Robertson, Paley, and 
the great and philosophic poet of nature, Shakspeare. Their 
minds were too patriotic to suppose that their native tongue 
could be improved by the admixture of '* straunge wordes" and 
foreign phraseology. Few English writers are more remarkable 
for the use of the idiomatic peculiarities of the English lan- 
guage than Arbuthnot, and no one, as I have just observed, 
exhibits a stricter observance of its native form and character 
than Swift. To Locke the English language is emphatically 
indebted for precision and perspicuity of style. His language 
is, however, often diffusive, the same thought being frequently 
presented under a variety of aspects. The writings of Baxter and 
Bunyan are also distinguished for purity and propriety of dic- 
tion, and contain many passages of great originality and poetical 
beauty of language. The Pilgrim*s Progress, the great classic 
author of the lower ranks of society, is not only ^< the best 
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'< summaiy of evangelical Christianity extant, but ezfaibits in 
'* a plain and [an] unaffected style the richness of the £nglish 
** language in its own native wealth/' But no writer exhibits 
a richer and more copious vein of sound and pure English 
diction, and more originality and freshness of language than 
Dryden: his language, like his thoughts, is truly English. 
The style of Chaucer is well designated in Spencer's (who is 
himself one of the great masters of English style) emphatic 
expression, ** the pure well of English undefiled.'' Admirable, 
however, as those authors are as models of pure and perspicuous 
expression, it is to the inimitable Shakspeare, with his true 
English style and his happy and unequalled choice of words 
and idioms, which are always so natural, so expressive, so 
what they ought to be, as, to use his own vivid and beautiful 
language, to make ^ the seated heart knock at the ribs," that 
the student should devote his most ardent and untired attention. 



THE MECHANISM OR STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

The fundamental property of language and composition, 
namely, the proper choice and application of words, having 
been treated of in the preceding pages, the natural construction 
of language leads to the consideration of the mechanism or 
structure of sentences. 

A sentence is either simple or compound. A simple sentence 
is composed of only one part or member, as, man is mortal ; a 
compound sentence is composed of two or more parts or mem- 
bers, as, man is mortal, and unavoidably subject to death and 
disease, to sorrow and disappointment. 

Besides the property of being simple or compound, sentences 
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may also be either long or short. A short sentence is lively 
and familiar ; a long sentence makes an impression grave and 
solemn. On their judicious and tasteful application and inters 
spersion the beautyandefiectof language and composition chiefly 
depend. By too uniform a recurrence of short sentences, as the 
sense of the subject under discussion is divided and broken, and 
the connection of thought weakened, the memory of the reader 
or hearer is burdened, and his attention distracted. By too 
constant a succession of long sentences, the ear is overloaded, 
and the attention fatigued. It is by the dae blending of long 
and short sentences together, that the ear is gratified and the 
mind entertained ; a train of sentences, whether long or short, 
following one another in uninterrupted succession, produces 
irksomeness, and dissipates the attention. Vigorous expres- 
sions and short sentences are best adapted to make a forcible 
impression on the mind; a smooth flowing style formed of long 
periods, to persuade and conciliate. 

According as the stnicture of sentences partakes of a long or 
a short character, the French critics have assigned the technical 
distinctions of style periodique and style coup^ — the periodic 
and the sententious styles. In the periodic or connective style, 
a sentence is composed of several members linked together, 
and depending on one another, so that the sense is suspended 
or not completed till the sentence is closed. In the broken or 
sententious style, the sense is expressed in short independent 
sentences, each complete vnthin itself. Of all literary produc- 
tions in the English language, those of Lord Bolingbroke and 
Dr. Johnson are the most periodic, and the Letters of Junius 
and Ferguson's £ssay on the History of Civil Society are the 
most distinguished for the broken or sententious, the short or 
the epigrammatic, style. 

The following sentence, extracted from Dr. Johnson's 
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Rasselasy however lax and objectionable its morality may be, 
is a good illustration of the periodic method of constructing 
sentences. 

" When I see and reckon the varions forms of connubial infelicity, 
the unexpected causes of lasting discord, the diversities of temper, 
the oppositions of opinion, the rude collisions of contrary desire 
vhere both are urged by violent impulses, the obstinate contests 
of disagreeable virtues, where both are supported by consciousness 
of good intention, I am sometimes disposed to think with the severer 
casuists of most nations, that marriage is rather permitted than ap> 
proved, and [that] none, but by the instigation of a passion too 
moch indulged, entangle themselves with indissoluble compact/' 

In the broken or sententious style, the sense is, as has just 
been observed, expressed in short independent sentences, each 
complete within itself; as in the following passage from Ander- 
son's Life of Smollett. 

" Man he surveyed with the most accurate observation. His un- 
derstanding, acute and vigorous, was well fitted for diving into the 
human mind. His humour, lively and versatile, could paint justly 
and agreeably what he saw. He possessed a rapid and clear percep- 
tion> with an animated and [a] graceful style.'' 

But the more particular properties essential to the structure 
of a perfect sentence are, 1. Perspicuity or Clearness; 2. 
Unity; 3. Strength and Vivacity; and 4. Harmony and 
Musical Cadence. Each of these properties will be the subject 
of the following pages. 



PERSPICUITY OR CLEARNESS IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SENTENCES. 

In the structure and arrangement of sentences, perspicuity 
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or clearness of expression is as necessary, in order to exhibit 
the just relation of the different parts of a sentence, and render 
its meaning full and distinct, as in* the choice and use of 
phrases. As Aristotle has well observed, ** whatever may be 
'* the subject, if the sentences are composed in a perplexed, 
** clumsy, or feeble manner, they will fail in the same propor- 
** tion in effecting the purpose for which language is employed 
'' as they are deficient in force, vigour, and animation. A 
'< fertile source of error in composition, and one which occa^ 
'' sions much doubtful and ambiguous meaning, is slovenliness 
'< in the construction of sentences.^' 

This rule of correct composition is violated by an ambiguous 
collocation of the members of sentences, either in the position 
of adverbs or of the relative pronouns who, which, whose, &c., 
or in the repetition of the personal and possessive pronouns 
they, them, their, and similar particles which express the con- 
nection of the parts of speech with one another ; or in the 
separation of words or members of a sentence, connected by 
juxtaposition ; or of words, or members of a sentence, con- 
nected in expressing a thought or sentiment ; or in the equi- 
vocal reference of nouns, pronouns, or particular clauses; or 
in the interposition of a clause or circumstance between two 
capital members of a sentence ; or in the use of long sentences 
and intricate phraseology ; or the inversions and involutions of 
sentences or the clauses of sentences. 

As a leading rule for the structure and arrangement of sen- 
tences, and the preservation of perspicuity, (the first and 
greatest beauty of composition,) it may be predicated, that tlie 
words and members bearing the nearest relation to one another 
should be placed as near to each other as possible, so as to 
make their mutual relation clearly appear. In other words. 
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this rule may be thus stated. All the qualifying expressions, 
whether belonging to the subject, the verb, or the object, (or 
in the language of logicians, the subject, the predicate, and 
the copula,) both in the principal and the subordinate proposi- 
tions of a sentence, should be placed as near as possible to the 
qualified word. This mode of arrangement, which is both 
natural and logical, is technically called the order of the under" 
standing, from the perspicuity with which it enables the mind 
to comprehend the sense of the sentence. 

The words employed should also be such as may render the 
meaning easily understood, and should accord with the* usage 
and sense which the most correct writers and speakers have 
appropriated to the ideas intended to be expressed. 

Among the causes of want of perspicuity or precision of 
expression, the primary and principal is want of distinctness 
and order in the thoughts and ideas of the writer or speaker. 
On this account, a clear and precise notion should be formed 
in the mind, of the sense and meaning of the ideas to which 
we wish to give expression, before we attempt to embody them 
in language. Energetic condensation of thought is the great 
and moving lever of condensation of style. No author, ancient 
or modern, claims more careful attention for this great and 
rare perfection of style than Shakspeare. While furnishing in 
his ever interesting £ible lessons of profound meditation to frail 
and fellible human nature^ his words contain a volume of 
thought, and justify the profound and just remark of Schlegel, 
that he lays open, in a single word, a whole series of preceding 
conditions. 

The second quality of a correct and well-constructed sen- 
tence, simple or compound, is its unity of meaning and ex- 
pression ; that is, it should contain but one principal idea, or 
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leading proposition or enunciation of thought, whether it be a 
sentim^t, proposition, or fisict ; and all its parts or members 
should have a common connection with it, and reference only 
to its illustration. To preserve the unity of the meaning and 
construction of a sentence, the scene of action, and the actors 
introduced or engaged in it, should be continued unchanged. 
The introduction of a variety of circumstances and actors into 
a single sentence is destructive of its unity and ready com- 
prehension by the reader or hearer, and is at variance with 
the primary rule of correct composition, namely, that in the 
structure of a correct sentence, only one distinct impression 
should be made on the mind, and that one subject or nomina- 
tive should be the governing word from its beginning to its 
end. Heterogeneous objects or ideas grouped together, or 
placed in juxtaposition in a sentence, not only destroy its 
unity, but occasion intricacy and indistinctness of comprehen- 
sion, as they present a confused and disproportionate image to 
the mind. The interjection of parentheses in the structure of 
sentences is often injurious to their unity and beauty ; and all 
extraneous observations at their close have a like effect. Few 
English productions are so disfigured with gross and frequent 
violations of precision and unity of meaning and expression as 
the historical works of Burnet and Clareodon ; and in no 
work, ancient or modern, is Quinctilian's copiosa loquacitas, 
and turba inanium verborum, or diffusiveness and multiplica- 
tion of words, so conspicuous as in the '' Characteristics'' of 
Shaftesbury, who, though professedly a philosophical writer, uses 
a redundancy of words and a circumlocution of expression 
which often render his meaning obscure or ambiguous. 

The strength of a sentence consists of such a disposition of 
its several words and members as will produce on the mind a 
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full, clear, and strong impression of the meaning of the writer 
or speaker ; and for that purpose it should be divested of all 
redundancy of words or members ; for verbosity and too nu- 
merous clauses produce a languid and an enfeebling effect. 
The principal word or words should be so placed as to make 
the strongest impression; and this is generally accomplished 
by placing them at the beginning of the sentence ; sometimes, 
however, the location of them at the end of the sentence, as 
also the Latin method of inversion, (i) or the misplacing of 
the grammatical or logical construction of the clauses or mem- 
bers of a sentence (namely, the placing of the subject first, the 
copula second, and the predicate last), tend, when we wish to 
excite the attention or affect the feelings, greatly to increase 
the force and vivacity of sentences. Thus, the expressions, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; ** ** Blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord;'' ''Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you;'' '' Your fathers, where are 
they ? and the prophets, do they live for ever ? " " Better is a 
little with righteousness, than great revenues without right;" 
'' Silver and gold have I none," &c» ; and a multitude of 
similar forms of construction that occur in the Scriptures and 
the English classics, are increased in force and vivacity, and 
are more striking and emphatic, by making the predicate, in- 
stead of the subject, the initial word, or by the collocation of 
an important word, or of that clause or member of the sentence 
which is the most prominent in the view of the mind, at the 
beginning of the sentence. On the other hand, when the lead- 
ing object is not only to give weight to the sentiment, but also 
to sustain the attention, or suspend the curiosity, important 
words may advantageously be placed at the close. Thus, *' On 
*' whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
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*' Strikes us is bis wonderfbl ioTentioii ; " with a Tarietj of 
similar forms of oonstruetion tbat occur in good authors. 

To render style enei^tic and vivid, cate also should bo 
taken not to clog or encumber a sentence with expletives or 
unnecessary clauses, or the recurrence of the same pronouns, 
adverbs, conjunctions, relatives^ and other particles (k) em- 
ployed in expressing transactions or connection of thought or 
action. In the tasteful application or omission of the conneo* 
tive conjunction and, and the disjunctives neither, nor, either, 
or, the vivacity and strength of sentences are also greatly pro- 
moted ; by their repetition in the enumeration of perticulan, 
additional weight and distinctness are given to a statement ; fay 
their cmiission, a quick transition or succession of objects is 
implied, and a graphic effect given to speech. The office of 
the rhetorical figures, polysyndeton and asyndeton, is to show 
the judicious and tasteful use and application of those particles, 
by the insertion or omission of which the vivacity or the weight 
of the expression is greatly increased. What additional weight 
and distinctness are given in the following enumeration of 
St. Paul to each particular, by the repetition or reduplication 
of the conjunction. << I am persuaded that neither liib, nor 
** death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
** present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
** other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
<< God.'' Cesar's celebrated expression, ** Veni, vidi, viei/' 
admirably describes the rapidity and quick succession of con- 
quest; and Cicero's ^'abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit," (he is 
gone, he is vanished, he has escaped, he has sallied forth,) in 
his second oration against Cataline, is wonderfully expressive 
of the hurried retreat of the rebel. In his Third Philippic, he 
gives a splendid example in which be has happily united the 
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asyndeton and polysyndeton. The passage in Xenophon 
praised by J/mginus affords also a beautiful specimen of this 
figure: YvitSa^rreu r&( ^awt^etif ItfOovrro, V/««(;^orroy 
JMxru909y iwi^moTKot ; closing their shields together, they 
were pushed, they fought, they slew, they were slain. So the 
ardour of the people in ordering^ decreeing^ willing the 
passing of the bill proposed by Manlius Limetanus for 
inquiring into the conduct of the favourers of Jugurtha, 
through the assembly of the people, is well illustrated by 
Sailust's escpression, ^jusserit, decreverit, voluerit;" the 
absence of the copulative imparting additional vigour and 
rapidity to the expression. Nor is the same author's descrip- 
tion of the rout of Jugurtha by Marius less vivid and graphic 
by the employment of this figure : ^ Segni, fugere ; occidi, 
^ capi ; equi, viri, afflicti ; ac multi, vulneribus acoeptis, 
^ neque lugere posse, neque quietem pati; niti modo, ac 
^ statim concidere; postremo omnia, qua visus eiat, con- 
** strata telis, armis, cadaveribus ; et inter ea humus infecta 
^ sanguine.'' 

A third property of the construction of sentences with 
strength and vivacity is, that when, in the description of things or 
objects, a resemblance or a contrast is intended to be expressed, 
a resemblance in the language and construction should be pre- 
served. The clauses should also be nearly of an equal length ; 
an equal number of nouns should be employed in the contrasted 
clauses of the sentence; and correlative nouns should be 
qualified by appropriate adjectives. In the use of antithetical 
construction of sentences, care should be taken that the clauses 
should be so constructed that they contrast well together, not 
so much in the words as in the thoughts, and that they should 
be well compressed ; otherwise, instead of conducing to the 
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conctseness and energetic structure of a sentence, they will en- 
feeble it and impair its efiect. Bacon in his Rhetoric fumbhes 
some admirable specimens of compressed and striking anti- 
thetical composition. 

A fourth method for producing an energetic brevity and viva- 
dty of style is the employment of specific instead of general 
terms. By particularity of expression a brighter picture is 
presented to the conception, and of course a stronger and a 
more vivid impression is made on the mind than can possibly 
be produced by any generality of speech. How spiritless 
and infrigidating is the sentiment clothed and {foraphrased in 
these words : *' Consider the flowers how they gradually in- 
** crease in their size ; they do no manner of work, and yet I 
^* declare unto you, that no king whatever, in his most splendid 
" habit, 18 dressed like them. If then God, in his providence, 
<^ doth 80 adorn the vegetable productions, whidi continue but 
" a little time on the land, and are afterwards devoted to the 
** meanest uses, how much more will he provide clothing foir 
** you ?*' to the beautifully vivid expression of the Saviour of 
the world : " Consider the lilies how they grow : they toil not, 
<< they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all 
« his glory vras not arrayed like one of these. If then God so 
<' clothe the grass which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow 
** is cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe you V^ 
Thus, had Moses in his Song, occasioned by the supposed mi- 
raculous passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, said the 
Egyptians ^^JeU as metal in the mighty waters " instead of 
** mnk as lead/' the use of the general instead of the particular 
term would have greatly diminished the effect of the expression. 
When Shakspeare puts the expression into the mouth of An- 

E 2 
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tony^ in his speech over the dead hody of Caesar, ** those 
'' honourable men whose daggers have stabbed Caesar,'' it is 
much more mid and forcible than if he had employed the 
word killed for ** whose daggers have stabbed." Of the same 
character is St Paul's expression to the £pbesians» " Yea^ ye 
'' yourselves know that these hands have ministered to my ne- 
'* oessities." Tfatts^ also the synecdochical fona of expression 
** an execution^" (as well as numberless other similar expres- 
skms which are constantly oocurring in common discourse) 
presents a much more expressive idea to the mind than the 
more extended and formal mode of speech ** the infliction of 
*< the sentence of death on a criminal." So, also, Milton's 
comparison of Satan when he sat in the tree of life to *' a cor- 
morant'' presents a much more vivid image to the mind than 
if he had employed a generality of specification and had said 
a bird of prey. And no word in the language could so happily 
have expressed the posture in which Satan was discovered by 
Ithuriel, in infusing pemiciotts^ thoughts into the mind of the 
mother of mankind : 

" Him there they found 
9qvai like a toad^ close at the ear of Eve 






For the same reason whatever tends to subject the thing 
spoken of to the notice of our senses, especially the eyes^ 
renders the expression more vivid. Thus St. Paul's expression, 
just cited, " tkeait hands have ministered to my necessities," is 
much more animated than if he had said " my bands." 

The rule for the employment of general or particular expres- 
sions is : in subjects in which the imagination and passions are 
to be addressed, the terms employed should be as special as 
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possible ; but in philosophical subjects, in which [the under- 
standing alone is addressed, general terms are the most 
appropriate. 

Vivid and energetic, however, as the effect of conciseness or 
condensation of thought and language is, the paraphrastic me- 
thod of composition, when tastefully and judiciously employed, 
has a considerable effect in producing energy and vivacity of 
style. Thus, the periphrasis, *^ shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right?" produces a much more vivid and forcible im- 
pression on the mind than *' shall not God do right ?" The 
eff*ect is the same when, speaking of the omniscience of the 
Deity, we designate him ^' the Searcher of Hearts ;*' or when 
discoursing of his power and infinity, we style him *^ the Al- 
mighty,'' ^ the Incomprehensible.'' 

A fifth rule for die correct construction of sentences and the 
promotion of their strength and vivacity is, that the clauses or 
members, in imitation of the rhetorical figure climax, rise and 
increase in their importance. A weaker assertion or proposi- 
tion should never come after a stronger one ; and when a sen- 
tence is composed of two or more members, the longest should, 
generally, be the concluding one. 

Sixthly. The strength and vivacity of a sentence are greatly 
enfeebled if it ends with an adverb, a preposition, or other in« 
considerable word ; unless by such location of those particles 
an emphasis and a significancy are imparted to the meaning. 
The following passage fiom Lord Bolingbroke affords an admi- 
rable illustmtion of the last section of this rule. ^ In their 
^ prosperity, they shall never hear of me, in their adversity 
^ always." To avoid stiffness and affectation of phraseology, 
the location of these particles at the aid of the sentence, espe- 
cially in the case of short sentences, or where the preposition 
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idiomatically belongs to the verb and forms one phrase with it, 
adds greatly to the vivacity of the sentence. Thus, the ex- 
pressions, " the book you were speaking of — ^ the school you 
were at *' — *^ the thing I am thinking of" — " may I never live 
to witness the occasion for," are much more vivacious than if 
the sentences had been so constructed as to terminate without 
the respective particles. So the omission of the relative which 
often relieves sentences, especially those employed in colloquial 
and epistolaiy matters, from the stiffness and formality of 
pliraseology which its introduction wonld occasion. Thus the 
expression ^ is the grave a place to dress ourselves for Heaven, '* 
is much more animated and vivacious than if the relative had 
been introduced and the preposition made to precede it. 

By the harmony of a sentence is meant its melodious struc- 
ture, so as to be easy in pronunciation and agreeable to the 
ear. For this purpose great attention should be paid to the 
melodious construction, and the distribution of the words and 
clauses of which it is composed. The words should consist of 
a due intermixture of long and short syllables, and a succession 
of long and short sentences should be kept up. The sound 
should also be adapted to the sense ; for as sounds are the 
vehicles for the conveyance of our ideas, and as certain words 
denote or are accordant with certain emotions or dispositions 
of the mind, the sounds of the words of a sentence should cor- 
respond as much as possible with the ideas and sentiments 
which they are intended to express. Stem and impetuous 
passions and disagreeable ideas should be expressed inliarsh and 
rough sounds ; sweet and kindly affections and pleasing ideas 
in soft and melodious ones. Brisk and lively sensations require 
quick and animated measures ; but gloomy and melaoclMdy sub- 
jects should be expressed in slow measures and long words. 
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As all our ideas are derived from tlie appearance or motion 
of bodiesi as well as from the emotions and passions of the 
mind, the sounds of the words expressive of their motion which 
bear a degree of consonance or affinity to such motion, impart 
life and animation to the style. Thus, when one wind is said 
to roar, another to howl, and a third to whistle, the style par- 
takes of much greater strength and vivacity than if the tame 
and prosaic form of expression, '^ the wind blows,'' had been 
used. How lifeless and insipid are the forms of expressions, 
*• the flowing of the tide," " the washing of the waves," " the 
ialling of timber," &c. to the metaphorical expressions, the 
rushing of the tide, the lashing of the waves, the crash of fidling 
timber ; and the same remark is applicable to the figurative ex- 
pressions, <' the rattling of hail," the crackling of flame," the 
** whizzing of an arrow" <» '^ of a bullet," ** the murmuring of 
^ a brook," ^ the hissing of serpents," ** the buzzing of flies," 
'< the humming of bees," &c. 

Of all the creations of human genius in the assimilation of 
the sound of the expression to the action intended to be de- 
scribed, none surpasses those of the author of Paradise Lost 
How admirably do the rough and jarring 



'* Now storming fury rose. 
And clamour sach as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheek 
Of brasen chariots raged ;" 

express the sense and action which they are intended to de- 
scribe ; and how aptly, and with what effect, are hugeness of 
size, slowness, and difficulty of motion— of heaviness and un- 
wieldiness— expressed in the lines — 
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" part Imge of balk 
Walloviiig imwiekly, eaomous in thmit gait, 
Tcaipett Ihe ocMtt"-- 
and 

*' ietrce from hit moald 
Behemoth, biggest bom^of earthy apbeayed 
His vastoess." 

But abundant as are the specimens of this species of composi* 
tion in our great epic bard, the sweetest and most exquisite 
specimen extant in any language, ancient or modem, of the con- 
sonance or affinity between sound and sense are the two pas- 
sages in bk. ii. ▼. 8799 aiid bk. vii. ▼. 209, the first describing 
the opening of the gates of hell as grating hank thunder; 

*' On a sodden open fly. 
With impetuoiis vecoil and janing sound. 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grata 
Harsh thonder," 

the harshness of which exhibits a beautiful contrast to the me- 
lodious disposition of the words and the harmonious structure 
of the lines which represent the opening of the gates of Heaven 
in the seventh book-^ 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-dnring gates, harmonious sound. 
On golden hinges moving." 

Indeed no writer in any language affords so many perfect ex- 
amples of musical expression, or of the adaptation of the sound 
and movement of the verse to the meaning and nature of the 
subject, as Milton. In the whole circle of English poetry a 
finer piece of modulation is not to be found than the account 
of Satan's journey in the ninth book of Paradise Lost. The 
pauses are wonderfully and beautifully varied, the modulation 
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of the syllables exquisite, so that at the close the ear is perfectly 
pleased and gratified. Pope's writings also exhibit many 
beautiful specimens of this species of composition. The fol- 
lowing passage in the Essay on Criticism appropriately exem- 
plifies both in sound and sense the faults and deformities of 
composition which it condemns ; and other passages might be 
cited from the same poem in which the quick succession of 
movement is indicated by the rapid motion of the short 
syllables : 

*' Thoagh oft the ear the open vowels tire> 

• * • * * 

And ten low words oft creep in one doll line, 

« • • • • 

Which like a wounded snake drags its slow length along." 

Grecian and Roman literature affords many splendid instances 
of imitative harmony or consonance of sound and sense. 

When, firom the imperfection of language, the consonance or 
affinity between the sound of words and phrases and their sense 
or signification cannot be observed in expressing the paspions 
or emotions of the mind by the adoption of simple terms, the 
force and beauty of that property of composition may, by com- 
bination of terms, be advantageously obtained. Thus, the 
expressions, livid envy, furious or unbridled rage, torpid de- 
spondency, timorous anxiety, deep-rooted prejudice, rugged 
manners, a stony heart, the groans of the dying, &c., possess a 
great degree of consonance between their sound and the sense 
or meaning they are intended to express. 

Another rule for the harmonious construction of a sentence 
is, that the close or cadence should be as full and melodious as 
poMible. For this purpose the concluding clause should be the 
longest in the period, and should contain the most sonorous 
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words i the last of which should geneially be long or have its 
penultimate or last syllable long. 

The harmony of a sentence is promoted by avoiding the use 
of such words as unsuccessfuloess, barefaoedness, questionlessy 
chroniclers, conventiclers, primarily, cursorily, peremptoriness, 
holtly> sillily, and all words difficult of pronunciation, or which 
are not pleasing to the ear. 

Having defined the properties of a well-constructed sentence, 
and stated the laws of composition on which its correct and 
legitimate structure depends, the following specimens of correct 
and finished composition are not inappropriate illustrations 
of those laws and properties. 

Addison speaking of sight says, ** It fills the mind with the 
^ largest variety of ideas ; converses with its objects at the 
^' greatest distance ; and continues the longest in action, with- 
^ out being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments :** 
which is a sentence, as Dr. Blair observes, distinguished for 
the proper division of its members and pauses, and the manner 
in which it is brought to a fiiU and harmonious close. 

^* We shall conduct you to a hill-side,'* says Milton in his 
treatise on Education, ^* laborious, indeed, at the first ascent; 
** but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
** and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
" was not more charming :'' in which sentence the words are 
happily chosen, full of liquids and soft rounds — laborious^ 
smooth, greetif goodfy, melodious, charming ; and these words 
are so tastefully arranged, that were the collocation of one of 
them altered, the melody would be destroyed. 

The author of the ^^ Sketch Book,'' describing the condition of 
the female sex when they lose or are slighted by the object of 
their affection, says, ^ Ho^ many bright eyes grow dim — how 
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** many cheeks grow pale — ^bow many lovely forms fede away 
** into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted their 
** loveliness 1 As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and 
** cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it 
** is the nature of woman to hide from the world the pangs of 
'^ wounded affection. The love of a delicate female is always 
" shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
** it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the re- 
** cesses of her bosom, and there lets it cower and brood 
** among the ruins of her peace.'' These sentences breathe a 
strain of pathetic tenderness, well suited to describe the un- 
happy subject which the author was contemplating. The de- 
scription is so highly picturesque, that we think we see the 
objects exhibited to our imagination; the words are smooth 
and solemn ; and the members of the sentences partake of that 
measured cadence which rests upon the ear and strikes to the 
heart. The figure of comparison taken fiom the dove covering 
with its wings the arrow that has wounded it, represents, in a 
lively manner, the concealment of those sorrows which a woman 
feels, but does not express ; and the metaphor breathes illus- 
trates the delicacy of the female sex, who will scarcely allow 
their own hearts to cherish an affection which they have reason 
to approve; while the pangs of unrequited love are admirably 
pourtrayed by the expression ** buried in the recesses of the 
** bosom," and happily illustrated by an illusion to the wounded 
dove which would fly to some unfrequented ruin where it 
cowers down and dies, in the same manner as wonum broods 
over the wounds of her heart, the peace of which has been 
ruined by her ill-placed affection till she at last sinks into the 
tomb. Many other passi^^es might be quoted from this really 
fascinating writer partaking of the highest melody and polish of 
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eomporitioD, tibe finest touches of pathos and the most aflfectlng 
eiO(|oence« 

The following passage of Jeremy Taylor's sermon on the 
'< Marriage Rlng,^ on the happiness resulting from marriage 
when endeared hy confidence and kindness, is no less distin- 
guished for its delicacy of fancy and purity of feeling, than for 
its sweetness of expression, musical arrangement, and all the 
perfections of polished and perfect composition. In addition 
to these attributes of style and composition, it possesses other 
great and signal merits. It contsdns more knowledge of the 
mysteries of love, and of the true philters whereby it is pre- 
served, than can be found in all the prescriptions the love poets 

ever wrote. 

** There is nothing can pleaee a man without love— nothing can 
sweeten felicity itself but love : when a roan dwells in love, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the droppings upon the hill 
of Hermon ; her eyes are fair as the light of heaven ; she is a 
fountain sealed, and he can qaench his thirst, and ease his cares, 
and lay his sorrows down upon her lap, and retire home to his 
sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweetness and chaste 
refreshments. No man can tell, but he that loves his children, 
how many delicious accents make a man's heart dance in the pretty 
conversation of those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stam- 
merinp, their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, 
their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy and comfort to 
him that delights in their persons and society/' 

The whole passage is replete with beauty, fancy, and truth, 
and furnishes an admirable specimen of the ideality of style or 
the poetical and imaginative composition in which the writings of 
this author, as also those of Milton and Bacon, abound. The 
peroration of the splendid piece of harmonious composition 
above <:ited is too beautiful and consolatory to be omitted. 
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" Those married pain that live ei remembering that tbej mnu 
part again, and give an account how they treat themselTet and each 
other, ahally at that day of their death, be admitted to glorious espou- 
sals ; and when they shall live again, be married to their Lord, and 
partake of his glories, with Abraham and Joseph, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and all the married saints. All these things that now please 
us shall pass from ns^ or we from them ; but those things that con* 
cern the other life axe permanent as the members of eiemiiy. And 
althoui^ at the resurrection there shall be no relation of husband and 
wife, and no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage of the 
Lamb, yet then shall be remembered how men and women passed 
through this state, which is a type of that ; and from this sacramental 
union all holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, where love 
shall be their portions, and joys shall crown their heads, and they 
shsll lie in the bosom of Jesus> and in the heart of God, to eternal 
•ges." 

The writers in the English language most worthy of imitation 
for the structure of their sentences are Milton, Bacon, Barrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Addison, Boliogbroke, Shaftesbury, 
Burke, Robertson, Washington Irving, and the translators of 
the Bible. Milton exhibits, not only in that most splendid 
specimen of creative genius and noblest devotional poem extant^ 
Paradise Lost, the most forcible illustration of the compass, 
power, and harmony of the language, but in many passages of his 
prose works he presents models of original and nervous elo- 
quence, fine turned periods, and much beauty, sweetness, and 
melody of composition. In his ** Areopagetica, or Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,^' are to be found specimens of 
composition equal to the most splendid of Burke*s productions. 
It is, however, necessary to observe, that the symmetry and 
grace of his finest periods are often disfigured by lumbering 
parentheses ; and that the Latin cast of expression and inver- 
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sion often reoders his language deficient in the idiomatic struc- 
ture and vigour which are characteristic of indigenous Eng- 
lish composition. 

The style of Bacon, Barrow, Hooke, Raleigh, and Jeremy 
Taylor, though occasionally involved, harsh, and redundant, 
(lanlts occasioned by their forced inversions and construction of 
sentences accorduig to the Latin idiom and inversion,) besides 
containing many passages of great strength, vigour, and beauty, 
is distinguished for the richest sweetness and the most harmo- 
nious cadence. That of Dr. Robertson is remarkably polished 
and correct; his sentences are musical, and his periods well 
turned and rounded : for purity of expression and perspicuity 
in the arrangement of his sentences, he is unrivalled. The 
writings of Washington Irving are the most finished composi- 
tions in the language, not only in all the graces and embdHsh- 
ments of style, but also in the minor properties of correct, vigo- 
rous, and perfect composition. The authorized version of the 
Bible also afibrds many splendid examples of melodious con- 
struction of sentences, just arrangement of their words and 
clauses, with the happiest adaptation of sound to sense ; and 
notwithstanding the Hebraisms, Gallicisms, Latinisms, and 
Grecisms which occasionally occur in its pages, it exhibits 
more of the beauty, force, simplicity, and clearness of the 
English language than any other composition extant. Another 
advantage to be derived from the careful and diligent study of 
the pages of the Sacred Volume, beyond that of its being our 
guide to everlasting happiness, and a model of style and com- 
position, is, that frequently more sound philosophical know- 
ledge is to be found in a single expression of its pages, than in 
whole volumes of profane composition. Not to mention the 
beauty and terseness of the expression, with what strict confor- 
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mity to Uie laws of science and philosophy is the doctrine of 
the stability of the system, and the great principle of the 
world's conservation and action — attractive adhesion and gra- 
vity, expressed in the sentence ** He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing;'' and which is also memorable as containing the truth 
and principle of that law which was not fully explained 
and developed by scientific investigation until nearly two thou- 
sand years had passed away from the announcement of the 
sublime truth contained in the sententious expression just pro- 
pounded. Nor are the patriotism and independence with 
which the sacred penmen denounced the idolatiy and hypocrisy 
of their countrymen, and the vices and tyranny of the nobles 
and princeSy among the least distinguished of the beauties of 
the Bible* They disprove the opinions of those who trace the 
free spirit of our national tone of thinking only in the historians 
and orators of Greece and Rome : for any one who peruses the 
writings of the Hebrew Prophets, and those of some of the 
Apostles, and observes the lofty and energetic indignation and 
remonstrance with which the vices of the highest and the lowest 
of their countrymen, and the tyranny and violence of their 
rulers and princes, are denounced, may trace the effect of our 
national tone of thinking as well to the books whose nei'vous 
and pathetic eloquence has long swayed the feelings and affec- 
tions of every peasant of the country, as to the volumes con- 
taining the stores of Grecian and Roman literature, which are 
accessible only to the educated portion of the community. 

Having treated of the nature and properties of a perfect 
sentence, logical precision leads to the investigation of the 
nature and qualities of style, and the requisites necessary for 
its formation. 
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THE HATURE AHD QUALITIX9 Or STYLE. 

Style may be defined the manner in which the conceptions 
or ideas of the mind are expressed by means of language. 

As the subjects about which speech and writing are em- 
ployed are many and Tarious, a diversity of style must conse- 
quently be made use of in discussing them. According to 
Dr. Blair's classification , it is either concise or difiuse; nervous 
or feeble; dry or florid; plain or affected; vehement, neat, 
elegant, or graceful. But this subdivision of the characteristic 
distinctions of style is too minute to afford the comprehensive 
and satisfactory view of the subject which the classification of 
the ancient rhetoricians does ; namely, the simple or natural 
style, the elegant style, and the sublime style : a method of 
distribution which I shall adopt in the following pages. 

The Simple or Natural Style implies the easy and unaffected 
language in which Nature teaches us to express our thoughts 
or ideas, and consists in the structure of the language closely 
conforming to the dictates and promptings of natural feelings 
and to the logical structure of the sentence, namely, the subject 
first, the copula second, and the predicate last. 

The peculiar and emphatic properties of simplicity of style 
or diction are plainness, neatness, vivacity, conciseness, and 
vigour of thought and expression. Its defects are when it is 
harsh, dry, abrupt, obscure, feeble, verbose, florid, affected, 
ungraceful, or artificial. 

This distinction of style is adapted to the plainest and most 
abstract subject, as well as to the highest and most impassioned 
kind of composition; it is equally suited to descriptive, 
didactic, moral, epistolary, philosophical, or humorous wri- 
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ting, and is compatible with every grace and omament of 
composition. Milton in the midst of all his grandeur, Ossian 
in his sublimity, Bums in his pathos and felicitous expression, 
Demosthenes in his vehemence and vigour, and Shakspeare in 
his rapidity of thought and exuberance of illustration, are admi- 
rable specimens of this most beautiful and effective, but at the 
same time difficult species of style. 

But simplicity of diction is not the only constituent of 
this species of composition. The thoughts should also be 
simple ; that is, the most obvious association of ideas should 
be observed in the transition from one sentence to another; and 
the narration of the ideas should proceed according to the na- 
tural order of cause and effect, and the succession of circum- 
stances, or the order of time in which the events happened and 
the objects presented themselves. How much more natural 
and vivacious is this description of a storm, according to the 
succession of cause and effect : — ** The wind raged, the light- 
" ning flashed, the thunder roared, the storm was indeed 
^ terrific ;" than had the description been in a reversed order, 
that is, from effect to cause, or the reverse of the succession of 
circumstances, namely, *' the storm was indeed terrific, the 
** thunder roared, the wind raged, the lightning flashed, and 
** the rain fell in torrents.'' When the train or current of 
thought is inconsequential or illogical, the style or form of ex- 
pression is confused and embarrassed ; when logical or conse- 
quential, strength and clearness are imparted to the composition. 

The standard authors who are the most distinguished for 
their perfection in natural style or simplicity of diction are 
Swift, Locke, Ossian, Bums, Shakspeare, Addison, Milton, 
and the translators of the authorised version of the Sacred 
Writings. The Bible furnishes many beautiful instances of 
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this specks of oompositioii. Ibe journey of Jacob's sons 
to Egypt to purchase provisions for themselves and their 
kindred, their interview with Joseph, and the exhibition of 
his emotions, as detailed in the forty^^second and forty-fifth 
chapters of Genesis, are narrated in the very perfection of 
genuine simplicity, and in the most artless and touching 
manner. Nor b the beautiful nmplidty of the narratives 
of tlie patriotism of the republican leaders (the Maccabees) 
of the Jews to be surpassed in any production of antiquity; 
and the allegoric lessons of practical wisdom delivered by the 
Saviour are as admirable for their simplicity and other perfec- 
tions of composition as they are distinguished for their supe- 
riority over the lessons of Man, for their enlarged philanthropy, 
their uncompromising morality, and the universality of their 
application. The works of Milton, both prose and poetic, 
abound with many splendid examples of natural or inartificial 
composition. The speeches of the Divine Persons in '^ Paradise 
Lost'' are distinguished for their majestic, unafiected simplicity 
of style — they are without the least poetical image or rhetorical 
decoration. The speech of Satan in the fourth book of '^ Pa- 
radise Regained,'' in which he foretels the sufferings of the 
Saviour, is one of those master-pieces of plain and simple 
composition for which the writings of oiur great epic bard are 
so pre-eminent. Sterne's v^ritings may also be advantageously 
consulted for their easy and animated style of composition, and 
his felicitous manner of expressing the gentle affections of the 
mind. Few sentences in the language can, for musical struc- 
ture and effect, be compared to the following : — '^ The accusing 
*' spirit, which flew up to Heaven*s chancery vrith the oath, 
** blushed as he gave it in, and the recording angel, as he 
*^ wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word and blotted 
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** it out for ever/' His portraitare of Tristram Shandy also 
abounds with many passages of uncommon beauty, and many 
touches of pathos and flights of fancy that have never been 
surpassed, and but seldom equalled. In the characters of 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim he has, as an eminent writer 
observes, exalted and honoured humanity, and impressed on 
his readers so lively a picture of kindness and benevolence, 
blended with courage, gallantry, and single-mindedness, that 
their hearts cannot but be warmed and influenced by the most 
kindly feelings towards their fellow-creatures, whenever his 
beautiful portraitures are recalled to memoiy. But while his 
beautiful delineations of character, his exquisite pathos, and 
originality of thought and ^cy, interest and delight, it should 
be remembered that his fescinating and luxurious delineations 
of passion, and his high-wrought descriptions of unlawful 
pleasure, are dangerous auxiliaries to the natural latent propen- 
sities of a fervid constitution, and are incompatible with just 
ideas of feminine purity. 

Among other English authors who are distinguished for their 
attainment of this species of style, the following are deserving 
of imitation : — Dr. Gregory's ^ Comparative View,'' the 
prose writings of Cowley, and Percy's ^' Beliques of Ancient 
English Poetry." 

The works of Shakspeare not only contain some of the sweetest 
and most delicious touches of genuine poetry and passion, but 
afibrd many beautiful specimens of the truest simplicity of 
thought and diction. Burke's ^^ Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful " is also distinguished for its simple and unaffected 
expression, and forms a remarkable contrast to his '' Letter to 
a Noble Lord," which is written in the fervid and brilliant 
language of romance. The language of the matchless and 

f2 
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neyer-dying nanatiye of Robinson Crusoe (whose author 
possessed the power of inyesting fiction with the air of 
the most literal and unquestionable truth beyond any writer, 
ancient or modem, except Swift, in his Gulliver's Trayels,) is 
also beautifully simple and perspicuous. The ** Commentaries 
on the Laws of England/' by Blackstone, are not only the 
most perfect and finished outline ever exhibited of any science, 
but a perfect model of neat and elegant simplicity of com- 
position, and will (as Dr. Bever observes in his '' Histoiy 
of the Legal Polity of the Roman State ") be an impregnable 
barrier against the inroads which pedantry and affectation may 
attempt to introduce into the English language. (I) In sweet- 
ness and simplicity of style, as well as in elegance and grace 
of expression, the letters of Gray, Cowper, and Bums are of 
great and distinguished merit, and form appropriate models of 
that species of composition. 

To the student of Greek and Latin composition it may not 
be useless to observe, that the works particularly deserving 
attention for simplicity of style and perspicuity of expression 
in those languages are those of Homer, Sophocles, Hesiod, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Theocritus, Horace, Terence, Phsedrus, 
Caesar, Demosthenes, the philosophical writings of Cicero, and 
the practical treatises on ethics and politics of Aristotle. No 
writer, ancient or modem, excels, or even equals, Terence 
and Phsdras in the rarest and most difficult of attainment of 
all the distinctions of composition — simplicity of style. 

The authors of celebrity in the English language who have 
offended most against the canons of simplicity of diction are 
Shaftesbury, Gibbon, and Hervey. 

The style of Shaftesbury, though nervous, rich, and varied, 
and distinguished for its musical structure and harmonious 
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cadence, is often affected and artificial. Gibbon's style is very 
deficient in purity and simplicity of diction, and abounds with 
affected circumlocutions and forced and redundant epithets. 
It is also vitiated by too studious imitation of the Greek and 
Roman models of composition, and by inversions and transpo- 
sitions in the construction of sentences analogous to the idiom 
and genius of those languages. Yet, with all its floridness 
and want of chasteness of expression, '< The Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire '' abounds in splendid and felicitous 
specimens of diction, and exhibits an extraordinary degree of 
polish, richness, and elegance of language, with deep philo- 
sophical thought, and the most correct knowledge of just and 
enlightened principles of legislation. Few works in the English 
language are written in so florid a manner as those of Hervey, 
his style of composition consisting in the mere glare and 
glitter of expression — a defect which greatly depreciates the 
worth and utility of the valuable admonitions and instructive 
reflections of their pious and well-intentioned author. 

The English writers whose style is remarkable for its con- 
ciseness, that is, whose thoughts are expressed in the fewest 
possible words, are Locke, Reid, Raleigh, Ossian, and Bacon. 
Among the Greek and Roman writers, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
the historians Tacitus, Thucydides, and Sallust, Euclid the 
geometrician, and among foreign modem authors Montesquieu in 
his ** Spirit of Laws/' are splendid examples of a condensed 
and forcible style. The orations of Demosthenes are a perfect 
model of an energetic conciseness of style. Never did a 
speaker live so select in the choice of his words, so econo- 
mical in their use, and who possessed so luminous a conden- 
sation of thought and expression. Every word and sentence 
of his energetic style are pregnant with meaning. The stv^ 
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of Aristotle and Tacitus is also nervously concise ; but in their 
efforts at extreme condensation of thought and expression, they 
are frequently so elliptical as to become enigmatically obscure. 
<' The Elements of Euclid *' exhibit a splendid specimen of 
clear and precise phraseology ; they are unmatched for logical 
strictness of deduction and for the retrenchment of every unne- 
cessary word or idea. " Our Bacon," to adopt the vivid ex- 
pression of an ingenious critic, also possessed ^ so wonderful a 
talent for packing thought close/' that it may be doubted 
whether any writer, ancient or modem, has compressed more 
thought in a smaller compass than he has done. Among 
numerous passages the following may be cited as a proof of his 
perfection in this great attribute of composition :— 

" Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire ihem, and 
wise men use them, for they teach not their own use ; that is a 
wisdom without them, and won by observation. Read not to con- 
tntdict, nor to believe, but to weigh and consider. Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested, Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man write litde, he 
hath need have a great memory ; if he confer little, have a present 
wit; and if he read little, have much cunning to seem to know 
that he doth not.. Histories make men wise, poets [poetryj witty, 
the mathematics subtle, natural philosophy deep, morals grave, logic 
and rhetoric able to contend." 

But either extreme, whether of conciseness or of prolixity, 
is equally a defect in composition, and equally injurious to 
the favourable acceptance and effective impression of either 
oral or written discourse. To obviate the disadvantageous 
effect of these imperfections of style, the following methods 
of grammatical construction, for the purpose of attaining 
variety of expression, may be adopted :— 1st. Invert or trans- 
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pose the phraseology in which yoa intend to express your 
thoughts. 2d. Change an actiye form of expression to that 
of a passive construction, and vice versft. 3d. Instead of 
simple, direct, or positive terms of affinnation, clothe the 
expression in a negative dress, and vice versft. 4th. Employ 
repetition ; that is, the same sentiment or argument should h» 
repeated in diflferent forms of expression, each in itself brief, 
but altogether affording such an expansion of the sense to be 
conveyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as the case may 
require. And 5th. Having expanded the sentiment, compress 
the meaning intended to be conveyed into one short pithy 
sentence. Cicero, among the ancients, and Burke, among 
the modems, afford admirable examples of the employment 
and application of these modes of composition. In his 
<* Reflections on the Revolution in France," the last-mentioned 
author furnishes the following illustration of the fifth mode: — 

" Power, of some kind or other, will survive the thock in which 
" manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other and worse 
" means f<» its support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert 
" ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will hold 
*' power by arts similar to those by which it has acquired it. When 
** the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty, which, by freeing 
'' kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the precaution 
'' of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of men, plots and 
" assassinations will be anticipated by preventive murder and pre« 
** ventive confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody 
** maxims which form the political code of all power, not standing* 
" on its own honour and the honour of those who are to obey it. 
'' Kingt witt be ij/ranU from poUcgf when nibjeeit are rebek from 
** frmdpleJ' 

The elegant or graceful style possesses not only the qualities 
of the simple or natural style, but also copiousness of expres- 
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sioDy and all the embeUishmeDts of figuiatiye hngiiage. In his 
endeaYOur, boweTer, to attain this species of style, the Student 
should pecollect that oopioosDess does not consist in combroas 
veibosityy the multitude of sywmjms and dicumlocutions, or 
stringing together sounding words in easy flowing language, but 
jn suitableness of expression for the various modifications of 
thought Hie employment of turgid amplification, — of high- 
sounding words and epithets,— or the ambition of expressing all 
one's thoughts in high-wrought, brilliant, and forcible lan- 
guage, — with all the rest of the glare and tinsel of mock 
eloquence, is, to adopt Quinctilian's comparison, '^ to supply by 
paint the natural glow of a youthful and healthy complexion." 
Meretricious ornaments of the kind may dazzle and captivate 
those whose intellectual and cultivated powers are small, and 
who deem that good writing which contains the least possible 
meaning in the greatest possible number of words; but, in the 
opinion of persons possessing taste and judgment, they have 
quite a contrary effect, tending to render that which might have 
been forcible and effective flat and prosaic. Injurious, bow- 
ever, as the improper and redundant use of epithets, and of the 
other expletives of language, is to correct composition, their 
tasteful and judicious employment is often highly conducive to 
energy and vivacity of style. A well-chosen epithet often sug- 
gests and supplies the place of an entire argument. 

The authors most distinguished in the English language 
for elegance of style are Addison, Goldsmith, Temple, 
Pope, Dryden, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Ilawkesworth, 
Johnson, Burke, Bolingbroke, Melmoth, and the novelists 
Fielding, Scott, and Irving. 

Hume's style is remarkable for uncommon grace and elegance, 
as well as for strength and conciseness of expression, but it 
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abounds with solecisms and violations of the idiom and structure 
of the English language. The style of Burke possesses the same 
qualities of grace and elegance, with much imagery and felicity 
of illustration. That of Bolingbroke is polished, musical, and 
highly eloquent. Johnson's style is distinguished for great 
strength, majestic sweep of soundy and periodicity of structure ; 
but it is deficient in ease, conciseness, and simplicity. His 
violations of the two last mentioned constituents of correct com- 
position, simplicity and conciseness, are occasioned by the 
constant recurrence of the antithetical structure of his sentences, 
and his practice of balancing one clause against another, for the 
purpose of producing roundness and majestic sound in his 
periods. 

True antithetical composition consists in conciseness and 
vigour; but Dr. Johnson's employment of this property of 
composition often occasions a prolixity and heaviness of his 
style. The construction of his sentences into balanced periods, 
having firequently compelled him to introduce superfluous and 
high-sounding words and phrases, (a defect occasioned by his 
attempts at imitation of the magniloquence of the Latin lan- 
guage), gives to his style the cast of pomposity and difiuseness, 
and consequently has stripped it of that ease, liveliness, and 
yariety of structure, which are essential attributes of correct and 
attractive composition. Another defect of his style is, that it 
preserves one uniform tenor : he treats the most trivial occur- 
rences in the same strain and laboured diction as he bestows 
on the gravest and most important affairs of life. Nor are these 
his only fiaults of composition. His use of the idiomatic style, 
or the colloquial and current language of ordinary conversation, 
is very finequent, and detracts much from the dignity and effect 
of grave and didactic composition ; and his substitution of 
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remote philosophical words and terms in the place of usual and 
curreot ones is not only injurious to the grace and simplicity of 
style, but occasions difficulty of comprehending the meaning 
where all should be plain and intelligible. His style is also, as 
has been observed in an early part of this yolume, injured by 
his attempts to assimilate the genius and structure of the English 
language to the inversions of clauses and sentences, and the 
involved idioms of the Latin language; ibrms of composition 
destructive of the ease and idiomatic property on which the 
peculiar character of the English language depends. 

By his introduction of polysyllabic words of Greek and Latin 
etymology and the Latin form of construction and idiom, he 
has, however, contributed greatly to harmonize the sound and 
cadence of the English language, improve the elegance of 
its structure, and render its rhythm agreeable by ridding it 
of the harsh and hissing qualities which it derived from its 
German extraction. To his writings also we are greatly in- 
debted for the transfusion of dignity and strength into our 
language, which had a wholesome influence in checking the 
servile imitation of the difiused tameness of Addison and Swift's 
colloquialism, which had been adopted by many writers. To 
the Student in grammatical composition, it may also be useful 
to state, that the grammatical inaccuracies of Johnson are few ; 
they may generally be reduced to five heads, namely, the sub- 
stitution of the indicative for the subjunctive mood, the use of 
the plural verb with the disjunctive conjunction, the confusion 
of times or tenses and of verbs, and the substitution of the 
preposition upon for on, and of the demonstrative pronoun thai 
for the relative who. 

In the introductory chapters of Fielding's perfect and match- 
less specimen of fictitious composition, ** Tom Jonesy^are to be 
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found some of the finest examples of graoefiil and finished com- 
position in the English language. 

The style of Walter Scott is in general easy and elegant, but 
it is disfigured (like all the writings of Scottish authors, Robert^ 
son excepted) with many awkward peculiarities of phrase, 
giamroatical inaccuracies, and violations of the idiom, genius, 
and structure of the English language. 

Among the ancients, the works of Plato and Cicero exhibit 
the most beautiful and magnificent difiuseness,?fand all the 
graces and embellishments of elegant composition. No man, 
as Dr. Blair observes, knew the force and power of words better 
than Cicero. He rolls them along with the greatest pomp and 
beauty, and is always full and flowing. The language of 
Plato is pure and harmonious ; and for richness and beauty of 
imagination, no philosophic writer, ancient or modem, is com- 
parable to him. His works are the highest perfection of human 
knowledge, and fuUy justify Cicero's observation, that he is 
** the most weighty of all who ever wrote or spoke." 

The sublime style is the highest and most difficult species of 
composition. Its office is to describe the grand and sublime 
agents and works of nature, the magnificent productions of art, 
the great actions of men, and the magnanimous and lofty affec- 
tions of the human mind, with simplicity, conciseness, and 
strength. 

Longinus, in his ** Treatise on the Sublime,'' says, that there 
are five sources that produce sublimity i^-'* Bold thoughts — 
vehement passion — invention of figures — splendid diction — 
and lofty composition.'' But this distribution of the sources pro- 
ductive of sublimity of composition does not seem sufficiently 
definite and comprehensive. The true source of sublimity, 
hoth moral and mental, of composition consists in whatever 
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ennobles the nature of man, and indicates superior energy of 
intellectual or moral qualities. Thus the display of elevation 
of mind — heroic disregard of danger — ^presence of mind in diffi- 
culties and dangers— disinterested virtues — expanded benevo- 
lence — a strong sense of every generous feeling — a principle 
of virtue superior to the low and debased propensities of human 
nature and the corrupt and selfish institutions of society — ^a calm 
and dignified self-possession amid the storms and agitations of 
the passions, all furnish scope for the exhibition of sublime com- 
position. Interrogation presents also much opportunity for its 
display. The speech of the Almighty in the thirty-eighth chapter 
of Job is a sufficient proof. Numerous, however, as are the sources 
of sublimity, the most general are those which consist in the 
thought and the artistic arrangement of rhetorical figures ; and of 
all figures the climax, the prosopopceia, and the interrogation 
are the best adapted for the purpose. 

To write with sublimity and render great and magnificent 
objects sublime in description, not only should a vivid and ener- 
getic conception of them be formed in the mind, but a judicious 
selection should be made of the most important circumstances 
ajQTecting them, and a skilful combination be effected of those 
circumstances into one group. Mean ideas, trivial circum- 
stances, a parade of high-sounding words, accumulated epithets, 
pomp of expression, turgid amplification, and forced and affected 
embellishments, are destructive of sublimity of language. When 
employed to describe the lofty conceptions and strong emotions 
of the mind, those detractions from correct composition render 
the description tame and frigid, and often give it the cha^ 
racter of fustian and rant. As strength of description lies in 
simple conciseness, a vivid exhibition of a sublime object can 
never be protracted. The mind cannot, by any force of genius. 
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be raised, for any considemble length of time, above its ordinary 
tone. 

The writings most distinguished for sublimity of composition 
are those of Homer, Ossian, Milton, Shakspeare, and the 
Bible. Ossian, amidst all his sonorous inanity, his turgid and 
exaggerated expression, abounds with examples of the sublime. 
Never were images of more awful sublimity employed to 
heighten the terror of battle than those by which the poet 
describes the contest of Lochlin and Inis&il. What can be 
more sublime than his address to the evening star in the songs 
of Selma, or that admirable invocation of the sun in the poem 
of Carthon ? which are passages almost worthy of the pen of 
the prophet Isaiah or of our own great epic bard. Milton's 
excellence in sublimity of thought and expression is great and 
abundant. It is impossible for the imagination of man to 
conceive greater and more sublime ideas tlian those which are 
contained in the first, second, and sixth books of Paradise Lost. 
The effulgence of the splendour described in the third book, 
y. 380, &c. as surrounding the Deity, is one of the happiest 
and most picturesque images ever conceived by the human 
imagination. The works of Shakspeare are equally profuse in 
specimens of sublimity of composition. When the Bard of 
Avon represents Macbeth shrinking firom the sight of Macduff, 
pierced with a lively sense of the wrongs which he has done 
him, overwhelmed by his own guilt, oppressed and crushed 
by the power of conscience, with his stout heart quailing and 
trembling on almost every occasion, till he gives vent to the 
expression of his terror — " How is it with me, when every 
" noise appals me?*' we feel the language to be truly sublime. 
So, when Macbeth, rebutting the charge of cowardice by his 
wife on his refusing to murder Duncan, cries out : '< I dare do 
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** all that may become a man; who dares do more is none/' 
we cannot but feel the force and power of the sublimity of 
the emotion. The whole of this tragedy, as also those of 
Othelloy Lear, and Hamlet, especially the last mentioned, 
abound with specimens of sublimity. The perfection of the 
Grecian bard in this species of composition is too well known 
to the classical scholar to need citation. 

But of all writings, the Bible contains the most splendid 
instances of sublime composition. The Psalms, the Book of 
Job, and the prophetical writings abound with them. Of all 
the magnificent images in the Sacred Volume, perhaps no one 
is more eminently transcendant than the description of the 
Deity. ** The Lord hath his ?^y in the whirlwind and in the 
** storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet.'' ^ He rode 
^ upon the cherubim, and did fly : he came flying upon the 
** wings of the wind,'' (Isa. ch. zxiv. ver. 24), which last speci- 
men of perfect sublimity of composition has been rendered in 
the version of the Psalms in the truest spirit of poetry : 

** On cherab and on cherabim fall royally He Tode> 

And on the wings of mighty wind came flying all abroad.'' 

The description of the formation of the uniyerse, in which 
the Almighty is represented as measuring the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, meting out the heavens with a span, com« 
prehending the dust of the earth in a measure, weighing the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance ; — ^that of the fall 
of Babylon, and the joy of all nations at seeing that proud 
and insolent city brought low as themselves: ** Hell from 
** beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming. All 
** they shall speak and say unto thee, * Art thou also become 
** weak as we? Art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp 
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^ is brongfat low down to the grave— the worm is spread under 
^ thee, and the worms coyer thee. How art thou fallen from 
^ heayen, O Lucifer, son of the mom 1 ' '' — ^that of the pro- 
phet Job, in which he describes how fear came over him, 
" in thoughts from the visions of the night when deep sleep 
** frdleth upon men, then a spirit passed over me : the hair of 
** my flesh stood up : it stood still, but I could not discern 
** the form thereof ;'* and that of the war horse in the same 
writer, *^ whose neck is clothed vnth thunder, who mocketh at 
<' fear, and swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage" — 
are equally sublime and magnificent. The exclamation in 
which the Saviour of the world gives utterance to his com- 
passion for the lot of Jerusalem — " Oh 1 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
^ which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
^ unto thee, how often would I have gat! ered thy children 
<^ together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
" ye would not,'' is highly sublime; and the sublimity consists 
in the benevolence of the thought. Indeed, in no volume, 
ancient or modern, can there be found more sublime philo- 
sophy, more elevated poetry, pathos more artless and touching, 
eloquence more energetic and persuasive, morality more pure 
and perfective of human nature, and that, too, delivered in the 
most graceful and dignified simplicity of language, than in 
the volume which has been comprehensively and emphatically 
entitled " The Book" or « The Bible." 

But though sublimity of thought and expression are the 
peculiar and emphatic properties and adjuncts of the com- 
position of the works just mentioned, passages partaking of 
this species of style are to be found in the pages of all classical 
authors, both ancient and modern ; and that, too, in authors 
whose subjects seem the least adapted to admit of it. Thus, 
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among otiier writers that might be readily mentioned^ many 
passages of the highest grandeur and sublimity of thought 
and expression occur in the writings of Hooker and Bacon. 
Bumet*s description, in his ** Theory of the Earth/' of the sup- 
posed appearance of the globe after the general conflagratioD of 
the world, is also a perfect specimen of sublime composition : — 
** Where are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities? Their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
ments of glory? Show me where they stood, read the 
'' inscription, tell me the victor's name 1 What now remains 
** of them, what difference or distinction do you see in this 
'* mass of fire ? But it is not cities only, and the works of 
<' men's hands ; die everlasting hills, the mountains and rocks 
*' of the earth are melted away as wax before the sun, and 
'' their place is no where [to be] found. All these have va- 
'^ nished, dropped away as the snow upon their beads, and 
** swallowed up in a red sea of fire." Nor is this the only 
instance in that really eloquent and philosophical but romantic 
work, of sublimity of style ; the work abounds with fine com- 
position and magnificent description. 

Lastly. Among the other leading rules of composition deserv- 
ing the attention of those who are desirous of writing and 
speaking correctly and tastefully, sameness of language or 
uniformity of expression and of structure of sentences should 
he particularly guarded against, as that defect of style is equally 
destructive of the beauty and effect of each species of com- 
position, whether simple, elegant, or sublime. But whether we 
wish to write with simplicity, elegance, or sublimity, we should 
never forget that first and golden rule of composition, that our 
style should be adapted to the subject we wish to illustrate. 
No writer, notwithstanding the notions of his tasteless and 
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purblind eritics to the contrary, excels Shakspeare in the 
ads^tation of his language to his subject : his thoughts are not 
only delineated in the sweetest touches of poetry and nature, 
but they are clothed in language as exquisite and inimitable 
as his keen-sighted observation, his deep and far reaches of 
thought, and grafdiic expression of character, are unequalled 
by any writer ancient or modem. No poet has touched more 
of the familiar, the most interesting, and the deepest toned 
diords of our nature. But candid criticism compels the 
acknowledgement that the most inimitable and appropriate 
language, the sublime stmetaphors, and the most lofty and mag- 
nificent images to which human genius ever gave birth, are often 
to be found in the closest juxtaposition with the most defective 
and vulgar phraseology, the most forced and incongruous 
figures, and the most grotesque and extravagant conceits. 



THE FORMATION OF STTLE AND LITERARY TASTE. 

To persons desirous of making their first essay in literary 
composition, the great and besetting difficulty is to obtain 
ideas, or the materials of thought and expression ; or, in more 
popular but less philosophical language, to know hpw to com- 
pose or what to say about a subject: and this diflSculty is 
much greater in attempting written composition than in oral or 
spoken language. The cause of this apparent anomaly is, that 
the vis vivida, or glow of composition, is much stronger and 
of a more onward and impelling character in the last than in 
the first mentioned species of composition. But this difficulty 
or '^ inedia verborum'' in expressing our thoughts in writing 
may be greatly lessened by attention to the following rules : — 
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1st Study the works of the best authors, for the purpose, 
not only of collecting a store of the materials of thought, but 
also for the imitation of their choice of words, structure of 
sentences, turns and felicities of expression, and application 
of language. As Milton says, '^ by a wdl-continued and judi- 
** cious conversing among pure authors,*' we acquire the habit 
of expressing our thoughts with grace and propriety. For this 
purpose, Robertson's Historical Works are deserving of the 
most sedulous perusal, their style being the nearest approach 
to perfection of any modem writings extant. But in our 
endeavours to imbue our miods with the style and manner of 
other writ^ we should avoid a servile imitation, otherwise we 
shall become the phrasers and retailers of their opinions, and 
our composition will be not only deficient in originaliQr and 
vigour of thought and expression, but also tinctured and dis- 
figured with stiffness of language, and the absence of the graces 
and attractions of composition. Composition proceeding from 
the impulse and dictates of natural and unassisted genius has a 
very different effect on the understanding and the feelings of 
hearers^ or readers firom that which is formed on too close an 
adhefence to artificial rules and the style and manner of others. 

2nd. We should form a full and clear conception of the 
subject about which we are to discourse or write. A sentiment 
that is conceived clearly, and expressed perspicuously, makes 
a strong impression on the mind of the reader or hearer; 
whereas, one that is feeble and indistinct, perplexed or caa- 
fused, has but a faint and an imperfect effect. 

3rd. On whatever subject we speak or write we should keep 
our minds intent on it till we have obtained its full and dis- 
tinct comprehension in ail its parts and bearings. Should we 
be at a loss to proceed, we should review what we have written. 
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that the associating principle may suggest additional ideas 
connected with the subject. By patient and continued thought 
and investigation new yiews present themselyes, and when the 
mind becomes filled with the subject, language flows in order 
and abundance. Indistinctness of thought, and inability to 
discern and trace out those laws and principles of association 
on which the connections and relations of thought depend, 
will soon be lessened by a habit of close and consecutive think- 
ing. As a model of just thinking and close reasoning, Locke's 
works are deserving of the most attentive study. 

4th. We should express our thoughts in the most natural 
order which the association of ideas suggests, for forced senti- 
ments are as offensive and disagreeable to the mind as afifected 
style is to the ear. 

5th. Every period should not comprehend more than one 
idea or the portion of an idea. When several ideas are intro- 
duced into a single period^ confusion and unintelligibility 
are the consequence. 

6th. We should adapt our style to the nature of the subject 
and to the capacity of the persons to whom it is addressed. 
Whether the manner of style should be concise or diffuse depends 
on the nature of the subject Matters of reasoning, explication, 
and instruction require a diffuse method of composition ; but 
in description and addresses to the passions, to be effective, we 
should be concise. The boldest and most striking terms of 
expression should be sparingly employed ; and when employed, 
they should, as Aristotle observes, be reserved for the most 
impassioned parts of a discourse. 

7th. As untutored taste is not sufficient, without the aid of 
artificial and scholastic rules, for the production of correct 
composition, the student should diligently attend to the critical 

G 2 
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rules given for the purpose. He should be particularly on his 
guard against the seductive errors of composition — the dulcia 
vitia and the nitor styli, as Seneca and Quinctilian denominate 
them. Good writing does not consist in the use of ^^ terms 
aureate and mellifluate''— in a superabundance of words, in 
glitter and pomp of expression, and the fallacies of rhetoric; 
but in a clear conception of the subject, a lucid arrangement 
of its parts, and a perspicuous expression. Poverty of thought 
ai)d conception can never be compensated for by richness of 
language and the embellishments of composition. 

Lastly. Every piece of composition should be carefully re- 
viewed, for the purpose of correcting the errors and imperfec- 
tions which may have crept into it. Exact and finished 
composition is more indebted to the limae labor — the touchings 
and the retouchings of critical taste — than is generally supposed : 
those portions of the works of our most admired writers which 
charm the reader with their ease and flow of composition, have 
often been the result of the most patient thought and laboured 
revision. Though the compositions of Addison, Milton, Pope, 
Robertson, Goldsmith, Gray, Cowper, Bums, &c. are distin- 
guished for the^r easy and natural style, and are supposed by 
those unacquainted with the practice of composition to have 
been written in an off-hand manner, it is well known that their 
authors bestowed great labour in polishing and correcting their 
style. To the most indifferent judge of composition it is 
evident that the most consummate art lies under the garb of 
nature apd ease in Addison's writings ; and though it is said 
that Goldsmith made little or no correction in his works, it is 
well known that he long meditated before he put his thoughts 
upon paper. The same was the case with the author of 
^* The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;'' though that 
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work ¥ras written with great facility and subject to but little 
subsequent alteration, its composition and style had long been 
meditated, and subject to much alteration and correction in the 
mind of the author. Johnson also> though a rapid writer, was a 
laborious corrector : between the sheet edition of the papers of 
the Rambler and their firet reprint as a book he made thousands 
of collections. In the exquisite little poem, " At a Solemn 
Music," of whidi there are extant three draughts in his own 
handwriting, Milton made several considerable and many 
minor variations, including the excinon of no less than ten 
lines, thus giving a decisive proof of the beneficial results of 
the limse labor, or ^ the art of blotting" in composition. Bums 
never committed his verses to writing till he had touched and 
retouched them in his mind, and had brought them to that 
state in which he considered they would not admit of further 
improvement. The same was Gray's method of composition, 
and no doubt was that of all the best authors. 

The case has been the same with the best French works. 
Though in Rousseau's writings great simplicity and ease of 
language appear, they were subject to much revisal and cor- 
rection. Malherbe composed slowly, and carefully revised 
and te-revised what he had vmtten. Though the style Of 
F^n^lon's Telemachus, of La Fontaine's Fables, and of 
Pascal's Letters, bears all the appearance of ease and simplidty 
of composition, they were revised and corrected with great 
care and labour. The case was the same, no doubt, with the 
Greek and Latin writers : indeed, Horace's direction of ten 
years' lirnte labor is a proof. 
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FIGURATIVE OR RHETORICAL COMPOSITIOIT. 

Rhetorical or figuratiTe language, which is the langus^e of 
reason sublimed by passion, derives its origin and necessity 
from indispensable and obvious causes. 

As no language has separate and specific primitive words or 
radical terms adequate to express the infinite variety of objects 
and ideas that are constantly presenting theraseWes to the mind, 
simple and natural words and forms of speech used for one 
class of objects are often applied to other classes. Thus, as 
the words morning and evening are employed to signify the 
first and last part of the day, the expressions the morning of 
life and the evening of life are substituted for the terms youth 
and age. For the same reason the qualities of bodies are 
employed to illustrate the qualities of the mind. Thus the 
qualities of the hardness and softness of stone and clay are 
employed to describe the feelings of human nature, and a 
man's heart is said to be hard or soft, according as it is or is 
not susceptible of humanity; and as heat warms or melts 
bodies exposed to its influence, those passions that produce 
analogical effects on the mind are represented by similar lan- 
guage. For this reason it is said that love warms the breast, 
and that sympathy melts the heart. It is by a correspondent 
idea of the flourishing period of a plant or tree, and that the 
head is the principal part of the human body, that the meta- 
phorical expressions, '' the empire flourished,'' ** he is the head 
of the party,'' are made use of as more forcible and vivid than 
the simple forms of speech, " the empire throve," ** he is the 
chief man of his party." Flat and insipid, and destitute of 
life and action, is the expression, << Cromwell treated the laws 
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with oootempt,*' to the figunitiTe form of construction, ^ Crom- 
well trampled on the laws/' To say of soldiers that ** they 
were brave and courageous,*' is infinitely less vivid and expres- 
sive than Ueber's powerful language : — 

*' Their limbs all iron^ and their sonls all flame." 

The scantiness or poverty of language is also another cause 
for the adoption of figurative language to express the concep- 
tions of the imagination and the ardour of passion ; the figurative 
style is therefore made use of, by employing the words or 
expressions applicable to sensible objects to those mental objects 
to which they bear some affinity or analogy, or to which the 
imagination traces some resemblance, in order to render the 
impression on the mind more strong and vivid. 

Thus, the use of figurative language tends to increase the 
copiousness, richness, and power of speech, and to render it 
more forcible and vivid, not only by modifying the original 
meaning of words by new applications, but by enabling the 
minute shades of difference in thought and in the appearance 
of objects to be clearly and emphatically expressed. Nor is 
the decoration and enlivening of language, the imparting of 
life and animation to what would be otherwise tame and flat, 
the whole effect produced by the adoption of figurative lan- 
guage; it also has the effect of multiplying the derivatives 
from the radical terms of a language, and of producing a variety 
of terms and expressions for conveying the same thought or for 
describing the same object. 

Such is the origin and necessity of figurative language. For 
the readier and more facile comprehension of the subject, 
rhetoric, like every other science, distributes itself into distinct 
or separate parts. In conformity with this primary law of 
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seieotific investigation, figurative language distributes itsdf into 
two grand subdivisions, tropes or figures oi words, and figures 
of thought or sentiment. In the first mentioned class is com- 
prehended the Metaphor, which includes the Allegory, the 
Metonymy, the Synecdoche, the Irony, the Antonomasia, the 
Euphemism, the Periphrasis, the Hyperbole, the Catechresis, 
the Metalepsis, the Litotes, and a few others. In the second 
class are comprehended the Comparison or Similitude, the 
Apostrophe or Exclamation, the Interrogation, the Antithesis 
or Contrast, Vision or Hypotyposis, the Personification, the 
Climax, and some others. These shall be treated distinctly. 



METAPHOR. 

A metaphor signifies the transference of a word or phrase 
from its original signification to another meaning to which it has 
some similitude or analogy : or, in other terms, it is a similitude 
or comparison comprised in an abridged form, and which predi- 
cates of the figurative object the effects that are produced by 
the real object which tlie word or phrase denotes in its literal 
sense. Thus, when we say, ** Thy word guides and instructs 
us,'' we express ourselves in plain language ; but if we make 
use of the figurative language, '^ Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet,'' we express the enlightening influence of the word of the 
Deity on the human mind in a stronger and more lively man- 
ner. Those metaphors which impart to inanimate objects life 
and animation, as the current expressions, '< a happy period,'' 
'' a learned age," '^ the thirsty ground," &c , are the most 
lively and happy. 
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Siukspeare's representation of the progress of human life to 
a voyage at sea is exquisitely beautiful and expressive : — 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Whieb, taken at the food, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is foand in shallows and in miseries." 

When Burke, in giving the history of the House of Convo- 
cation, as it existed in the early constitution of England, 
observes, that though in latter times it had fidlen into practical 
disuse, yet it still lived in iSae Moords of the country, he con- 
cludes his discourse with a beautiful specimen of this figure, 
with the metaphorical allusion, ** Lazarus is not dead, but 
sleepeth.*' 

Locke, who has embellished his dry subject with a variety 
of pleasing similitudes and allusions, has a very appropriate 
and well-expressed metaphor (Essay Hum. Underst ch. 10, 
s. 5.) relating to the letentiveness of the memory ; it begins 
thus : " Our minds represent to us those tombs to which we 
^' are approaching; where, though the brass and marble re- 
<< main, yet tlie inscriptions are e0aced by time, and the 
<' imagination moulders away." 

The following metaphor of Ossian, who is addressing a 
hero, is incomparably beautiful and apprc^iriate : ^ In peaee 
though art tiie gale of spring ; in war, the mountain storm.'' 

When that most original writer, Green, in his poem on ''The 
Spleen,'' speaking of the advantages of exercise in dissipating 
the gloomy vapours which are engendered in some minds, by 
alluding to the story of David and Goliah, says, '' Throw but 
a stone, the giant dies,'' he makes us sensible of a twofold 
beauty, by his adoption not only of a -metaphor, but also of an 
illusion. 
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Many beantiful specimens of tbis figure, as also of figures 
of all kinds, are to be found in the Bible, (particularly the 
Book of Job, the Psalms, and the Prophetical Writings of 
Isaiah,) which, while it is to be revered as containing the oracles 
of Eternal Wisdom and lessons of morality for the instruction 
and guidance of man in his highest and everlasting interests, 
ought to be no less admired for the rhetorical beauties and 
ornaments of style with which it abounds. 

Few metaphors, however, are more appositely applied, and 
more elegantly expressed than Burke's on the character of the 
first Lord Chatham : — 

" Even then. Sir," said the English Cieero, " befbra this splen- 
did orb WM entirely let^ and while the western horiaon was in a 
blaae with his descending gtory^ on the opposite qoarter of the 
heavens arose another Inminaiy, and for his hour became lord of 
the ascendant/' 

That uttered by the late Lord Colchester, when Speaker 
of the House of Commons, on a motion to inquire into the 
state and condition of the Poor, is equally beautiful and appro- 
priate : — 

" Let the folding-doors of our hearts/' said the eloquent speaker, 
** be thrown wide open to the calls of our fellow-men^ — let the 
kindly beams of National Charity still gild the windows of the 
labourer, — JUic ten mfteiM eamdeBeai kmtme, — ^let its purple radiance 
shine on his morning pillow, and waken him into a world of fellow- 
men. Let it be ever ready at the call, or even silent supplication 
of the distressed :— let it Lave a crutch for the lame, — a cloak for 
the naked, and share its crust with the hungry, — let age cease to be 
a calamity, and sickness a reproach. Let that Supreme Being, who 
delights in good, in happiness, and in benevolence, and seeks for 
the representation of himself, not in the countenance, but in the 
soul of man, look down upon the human stage, and behold his 
characters acting according to their respective casts, — a race of 
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Poor, hanible, cheerfa1« uid gratofaU— enltiTatiiig tbo garden of 
the earth, and receiving the bletsingi of the Father of All with 
innocence and content, — whilst the rich are performing their more 
qtlendid, hot not more merilorioot duties, by becoming the Stewards 
of HeaYon, and the dispensers of its blessings and bounties/ 



M 



This figure, if happily and judiciously introduced, ibnns a 
spirited and dignified conclusion of an address or a compo- 
sition. Wolsey's meditation in Sbakspeare's Henry VIII. is 
finely illustrative of this rule : — 

" Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness : ^ 

This is the state of man. To-day pats forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms. 
And bean his bljishing hononra thick npon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely. 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do/' 

A fine example of this figure occurs in Lord Bolingbroke's 
^ Remarks on the History of England.'' He is speaking of the 
conduct of the unfortunate Charles to the last Parliament of 
his reign. ^ In a word, about a month after they were assem- 
^ bled, he dissolved them: and no sooner did he dissolve 
*^ them than he repented ; but he repented too late of his rash- 
^ ness. Well might he repent, for the vessel was now fulb 
*^ and this last drop made the waters of bitterness overflow.'' 
Here we have a fine and striking resemblance between the 
vessel being full to the brim, and the people being exceedingly 
inflamed by the unconstitutional conduct of the king ; and as 
the smallest drop makes a full vessel run over, so the circum- 
stance alluded to caused a flood of resentment to overspread 
the whole nation. 
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As the tasteful and judicious use of inetaphor serves to en- 
liven the expression and to give energy to the sentiment, but 
as when unskilfully employed the sense and meaning are 
clouded and concealed, rhetoricians have laid down the follow- 
ing rules for its choice and application. 

First. Metaphors should be adapted to the nature of the 
subject and the character of the style which they are intended 
to illustrate or embellish ; and therefore Tillotson's expressions 
'< driving a strict bargain with God,^ and when speaking of the 
last judgroenty '' Heaven cracking about our ears,'' ate a re- 
prehensible use of this figure, as treating grand and sublime 
subjects in low and iamiliar language. 

Secondly. They should be drawn from such objects as will 
not raise mean, low, or disagreeable ideas in the mind. Thus, 
Dryden's metaphor, in his Dedication of Juvenal, '* Some bad 
'^ poems carry their owners' marks about them, some brand 
'< or other on this buttock or that ear, that it is notorious who 
** is the owner of the cattle," is objectionable, as tending to 
vilify and degrade what it was intended to illustrate. 

Thirdly. A metaphor should be founded on a resemblance 
which is evident and natural; it should not be far-fetched, 
forced, or difficult to discover. All technical phrases and allu- 
sions to the most abstruse branches of art and science which are 
not familiar to the generality of readers, should be avoided. 
Therefore Smollett's use of this figure, as descriptive of the 
passing of a bill in parliament for preventing clandestine mar- 
riages is a violation of the proper use of this figure : ^' At length 
^ it floated through both houses on the tide of a great majority, 
'^ and passed safe hito the port of royal approbation." Arm- 
strong's ^ tenacious paste of solid milk " for cheese is also a 
transgression of this canon of metaphorical composition. 
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Fourthly. Care should be taken to aToid an intermixture of 
metaphorical and plain language together in the same period or 
description, lest the mind be distracted by the association of 
incongruous ideas, or by the multiplicity of images presented 
to it. Thus the figurative language in which Lord Boliugbroke 
describes the effects of the operation of factions in a state, pro- 
duces a confused and indistinct conception in the mind by the 
heterogeneous combination of ideas which it presents, some of 
which are to be understood literally, others metaphorically : 
^' There is a time when factions, by the yehemence of their 
** own fermentation, stun and disable one another.'' 

The following sentence of Pope's Translation of the Odyssey 
is also censurable in this respect :— 

" New from my fond embrace by tempests torn. 
Oar other column of the ititte is borne. 
Nor took a kind adiea^ nor lought consent/' 

In both examples the language is partly metaphorical and 
partly literal, and presents incongruous ideas, instead of being 
expressed throu^out in suitable or congruous language. 

Where Demosthenes speaking of iElschines says, that after 
lying in wait to destroy an honest and an upright member of 
the commonwealth, as soon as he had found an opportunity to 
accomplish his purpose, " he bursts like a tempest from the 
'* place of his retreat,'' the image employed is admirably ex- 
pressive and significant; but when immediately after he is 
describe^ with the orator's other enemies, " like a wild beast 
furiously assaulting him," and in order to preserve the force of 
both illustrations, he concludes with saying, that such assaults 
had failed of " rendering him cold in the cause of his country,'' 
the improper mixture of the images is reprehensible as violating 
this rule for the construction of a correct metaphor. 
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And though the works of Ossian and Shakspeare abound 
with beautiful and correct metaphors, they afford (particularly 
Shakspeare, whose genius was not chastened by the most cor- 
rect taste) instances of the fault above censured. One quota- 
tion from each work may be sufficient. 

Shakspeare, having introduced Alonzo, king of Naples, as 
lamenting the supposed loss of his son by shipwreck, thus re- 
presents Francisco, one of the Neapolitan lords, as addressing 
the king : 

" Sir, he may live ; 
I saw him beat the tnrget under him. 
And ride upon their backs ; he trode the water 
Whose enmity he fivmg aside ; and breasted 
The surge most swollen that met him ;" 

in which description plain and metaphorical language is inter- 
mixed ; besides the strange incongruity of de^criptioa which 
occurs of riding on the backs of waves, of treading water under 
foot, and of the enmity of surges, &c. 

*' Trothal,'' says Ossian, *' went forth with the stream of his 
** people, but they met a rock ; for Fingal stood unmoved ; 
" broken they rolled back from his side. Nor did they roll in 
*' safety : the spear of the king pursued their flight.^' The 
metaphor at the beginning of this sentence is very beautiful and 
correct. " The stream,'' " the unmoved rock,'' ** the waves 
rolling back broken,'' are expressions perfectly agreeable to the 
proper and consistent language of figurative composition ; but 
when we are told in the conclusion that they did not roll in 
safety because *' the spear of the king pursued their flight,'^ 
literal language is injudiciously mixed with metaphor. 

Fifthly. Metaphors of different meanings should not occur 
in the same period or description ; for all metaphorical combi- 
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natxHis of objects that do not coalesce^ or, in technical language, 
do not group well together, make a ridiculous or a monstrous 
appearance. Shakspeare's expressions, therefore, ''to take 
arms against a sea of troubles," ^ war snarling against the very 
picked bone of majesty,'* " charms dissolve apace ;*' Milton*s 
^ Eternal Eye smiling," and where in Samson Agonistes he 
makes his shipwrecked vessel loquacious, and in another part 
of that fine specimen of dramatic compositbn adds fuel to flame 
in a report : and Addison's ** There is not a single view of 
** human nature which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds 
'' of pride," as also his expression ** women were formed to 
" temper mankind, and not to set an edge on the minds of 
'' men, and blow up in them those passions which are apt to 
** rise of their own accord," are unnatural combinations of he- 
terogeneous obfects, couched in a jumble of metaph<^cal lan- 
guage, not only contrary to all the canons of criticism and good 
taste, but abo at variance with the first principles of common 
sense, and the very instructions of Addison himself. '' I have 
*' known," says that most tasteful critic, ** a hero compared to 
*' a thunderbolt, a lion, and the sea ; all of them proper meta- 
^ phors for impetuosity, courage, and force ; but by mismanage- 
'' ment it has happened that the thunderbolt has overflowed 
^* its banks, the lion has been darted through the skies, and the 
** billows have rolled out of the Lyblan desart." An amusing 
illustration of the violation of this rule of metaphorical pro- 
priety is given in Fitzosbome's Letters, where he makes men- 
tion of an honest sailor, who, in giving an account to his owners 
of an engagement in which his ship had been, said, that he had 
'< the good fortune to have only one of his hands (meaning the 
'< sailors) shot through the nose." The observations of Quinc- 
tilian and Swift on this subject are particularly deserving atten- 
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tioD. ^ We should Doty'' observes the Roman rbetorioiani 
** begia with a tempest and end with a fire.'' The ludien>u» 
jumble of metaphorical language in the combination of hetero- 
geneous objects is admirably displayed by the English satirist^ 
in the citation firam Prince Arthur^ in his Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus : 

*' The gasping cloads pour lakes of sulphur down. 
Whose livid flashes sickening sunbeams drown." 

It has been said that in the following current expressions, 
there appears an incongruity of metaphor not quite accordant to 
the canons of just criticism : " resting on the soundness of one's 
view " — " rebutting unfounded calumnies "— " bolstermg up 
corrupt systems " — ^^ following out an argument " — '^ a man's 
rising by the weight of his character " — '' aiguments being too 
deep for minds of a certain calibre," &c. But it should be re- 
collected, that many mixed metaphors are sanctioned by usage, 
without any direct or implied violation of the laws of meta- 
phorical language; many words, while they are used meta- 
phorically, having by gradual and immemorial usage almost 
ceased, in their figurative acceptation, to retain their original 
or etymological signification ; this apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the primitive philological import of words and their 
application in a figurative sense being occasioned by the poverty- 
and barrenness of language. Therefore when words and expres- 
sions, though of a heterogeneous nature, have by long use in a 
transferred sense lost nearly all their metaphorical nature, they 
may be combined in a manner which in their literal sense would 
be incongruous, and the effect of the expression will thereby be 
rendered more vivid and striking. It would be hypercritical 
to consider the expression ^^ a fertile source " and others of a 
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like nature (see the diviBion The FignratiTe Language of Con- 
venation, post. ;) as an incongraity of metaphorical expression. 
Sixthly. Metaphors should not be too much spun out or 
protracted ; for when the resemblance, which is the foundation 
of the figure, is too long dwelt on, and carried into all its minute 
circumstances, an allegory is produced, and the discourse be- 
comes tiresome. Of this nature are the following passages 
from Young and Henrey. The former, speaking of (Ad age, 
says, it should 

" Walk thoughtfal on the silent ihore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon. 
And put good worts on board, and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown.'' 

Of which sentence the first two lines are extremely beautiful; 
but tlie continuation of the metaphor, by ^* putting good works 
on board," and ** waiting the wind,'' renders it strained, and 
lowers its dignity. ^ The religious,'' says Hervey, ** seem to 
<' lie in the bosom of the earth, as a wary pilot in some well- 
** sheltered bark. Here they enjoy safe anchorage, are in no 
*^ danger of foundering among the seas of prevailing iniquity, 
" or being shipwrecked on the rocks of temptation. But ere 
<< long we shall bdiold them shifting their flag of hope,'' &c. 
The student of composition should recollect that metaphors of 
this kind are not only puerile, but also disgusting. 

And seventhly. Metaphors should not be too exubemnt; 
for the description of objects when too long tortured in a trope 
or figure becomes feeble and indistinct. Thus, Lord Shaftes- 
bury's metaphorical application of the terms employed to 
express the state of inanimate nature for the purpose of de- 
scribing the condition of the human mind is highly improper : 

H 
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^* Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of taming 
^ their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior regions and 
^ recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
** priyate seats of iancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as 
^ well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of tliis obscure 
« climate." 

Allusion is a figure nearly connected with the metaphor. 
The following beautiful passage of Scripture, " Every good gift, 
** and every perfect gift, is from above, and cometh down from 
<< the fether of light, with whom there is no variableness, or 
^< shadow of turning,'' while it contains a great moral truth, is a 
good example of its use and application. 



THE ALLEGORY. 

The allegory is a continued metaphor, which describes a 
subject in figurative words, by assigning to it the analogous 
properties of another subject. Thus Horace, in the fourteenth 
ode of the first book of his Odes, addresses the commonwealth 
under the semblance of a ship ; the civil wars, which had lately 
subsided, by a storm at sea ; and the return of tranquillity by 
a safe harbour : '* O navis referunt in mare te novi fluctus," &c. 
O ship, shall swelling waves bear thee back again to sea ? What 
are you doing ? boldly enter tlie port, &c. Sometimes whole 
poems are allegorical ; as Spencer's Fairy Queen, Swift's l^le 
of a Tub, Gulliver's Traveb, Butler's Hudibras, and Banyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress ; the figures, personages, and scenes repre- 
sented in those admirable productions being entirely imaginary, 
though the moral and the satire contained in them apply to teal 
life and historical focts. To be correct, allegories should be 
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properly sustained, and a consistency preserved between all the 
parts. Milton's allegoiy of Sin and Death is therefore defectiye. 

In Akenside's allegory, that cultivation is necessaiy to elicit 
the powers of the human mind, and render them beneficial to 
society, no adventitious circumstances occur to distort its unity, 
or impair its beau^. 

«« In Tain 

Withoat fair Coltiire's kind parental aid, 
Withoat enliv*ning sons and genial thow'n. 
And ghelter firom the blast, — in vain we hope 
The tender plant shonld raise its blooming head. 
Or jield the harvest promised in its spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller's labour, or attend 
His will obseqnions, whether to prodoce 
The olive or the laorel/' 

In Prior's Heniy and Emma, Emma's constancy to Henry is 
beautifully described, and the figure admirably sustained, in the 
following allegorical language : — 

" Did I bat purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth snrfaee of a summer's sea. 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales. 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar/' 

Many beautiful allegories occur in the Sacred Writings. The 
allegory of the vineyard {^ Now will I sing to my beloved a 
song of my beloved touching his vineyard," and ending ** and 
now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judab, judge, 
I pray you, between me and my vineyard ") is foil of pathos 
and imagination. There cannot be a finer or more correct alle- 
gory than that in the 80th Psalm, in which under the symbol of 

a 2 
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a viWf the eledkw, calamitiesy and adTanoemeat of the Jewish 
nation are graphically represented. In Nathan's parable of a 
ewe^lamb, an allegory of equal beauty occurs. The address of 
Menenius Agnppa to his fellow-dtixens of Rome, as recorded 
by lAry, in which he describes a rebellion of the industrious 
against the wealthier orders of a state under the figure of a 
conspiracy of all the other membets of the human body against 
the stomach, is a well-sustained specimen of this figure. Addi- 
son's vision of Mnria has scarcely an equal in the English 
language. Few poets have employed this figure in a more 
powerful and truly poetical manner than Dante in his Divine 
Comedy. 



TBE METOMYlfr. 

The metonymy is the substitution of one word for another, 
which has some apparent relation or dependence on it, either 
in a natural or a moral point of view. Thus, by a metonymy 
of resemblance^ we say <^ the morning of life '^ instead of 
youth ; and '' the evening of life ** instead of old age. By the 
same figure, the word ** Heaven ** is made use of to signify the 
Deity, and the Almighty is described as ^ the terror of the 
oppressor and the refuge of the oppressed.^ From the poverty 
and imperfection of language, it is by this figure that human 
passions and aflections are attributed to the Divine Creative 
Spirit; that parts of the human body are ascribed to him ; and 
that all his acts and power are described in the same language 
as those of our weak and limited nature. 

This figure, which conUributes greatly to promote vivacity of 
style, is produced either by putting the cause for the efiect^ and 
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the coQTQise ; or by substituting the attribute for the subject, 
and the converse ; or the antecedent for the consequent, and 
the converse. 

1st Itie cause for the effect. 

By a metonymy of relation between cause and effect, we say 
'* the light shines," instead of ^ the sun shines ;'' ** he was 
overtaken by night,'' instead of ^ by darkness;'* ** he loves his 
bottle," instead of '^ he is a drunkard ;" and the expressions, 
^Mt is to be found in Horace, Cicero," &c. ; " they read the 
poets," i. e. their vrorks or writings, are metonymical. Mars is 
also used by a metonymy for war, Neptune for the sea, Pluto for 
hell, Bacchus for wine, Pallas for wisdom, Mercury for cunning, 
Venus for love, &c. Junius*s interrogation, ** Can grey hairs 
^ make folly venerable? *' and Ossian's ** sigh of her secret soul," 
are beautifol metonymies for old age and a beloved youth. It 
is by the same figure, that the expression <<to make an ex- 
ample " signifies to punish, and that a name of a country is 
used to signify its inhabitants. 

3dly. The effect for the cause. Thus, victory is said to be 
insolent; death, pale; youth, gay; passion, blind; anger, 
hasty; curiosity, impertinent, &c.; and it is by this figure 
that the sons of the prophet, while eating the pottage which 
Elisha had ordered to be set before them, made use of the word 
death for some deadly things in the exclamation, << there is 
death in the pot." 

Sdly. The. subject for the attribute or adjunct. Thus, the 
words youth and beauty are used to signify the young and 
beautiful ; as is the expression ** a flourishing city," to denote 
its inhabitants. So the expressions ^ the church forbids it," — 
^ the general conquered," — ^* the cause went against the advo* 
^ cate," — ** the Arm or house stopped payment," — ** the dty or 
the univennty went up with the address/' are metonymical. It 
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is by this figure that coined money is termed gold and silyer, 
as is also Shakspeare's expression, *' who steals my purse, 
steals trash/' The terms, ** lend a hand/' i. e. aid or assist- 
ance; '^ I can swear to the hand/' i. e. to the signature or hand- 
writing; are also metonymies; as are the expressions, ^^ he has 
a good heart,'' and '' hearts of oak are our men," for courage, 
firmness, and steadiness. And the current phrases, ^ drink 
this cup," or '' this glass/' i. e. the tea or the wine ; '^ the 
kettle boils;" i.e. the water; *^ he takes his bottle," i. e. wine ; 
and " he is now with me," i. e. at my house, are referable to 
this figure. 

4thly. The attribute or adjunct for the subject. As the ex* 
pressions, ^ the insolence of the age," i. e. of the men of the 
iige ; ^^ on this side modesty is engaged, on that impudence,'* 
i. e. modest men, &c. ; and the Scripture denunciation, ^' woe 
'< unto you, scribes and pharisees, for ye devour the families of 
<' widows," i. e. their means of subsistence, are metonymies. 
" He has no brains," — " he is an excellent whip/' — " to die 
sword in hand/' are metonymical expressions, for he is a fool, 
he is a skilful driver, to die fighting. It is also by the same 
figure that we say of a literary composition, that it is *^ the pro- 
duction of an eminent pen;" — that the word '^ mitre" is used 
for priesthood;—" sword" for the military profession or mili- 
tary violence; — "the gown" for theology, law, or physic; — 
" chair" for the professor; — ^" the purple" for the imperial 
authority ; — " the throne " or " crown" for the kingly office ; — 
" the papal chair/' for the papal authority ; — that groves are said 
to be vocalf — a state, tottering; — the ocean, imperious, — ^a flood, 
angry, — ^a tempest, raging, — that the expression white-livered 
is understood as the symbol of cowardice,^-that horses are 
termed hays, greys, chesnuts, &c.; — and that the patronymic 
names of Burgundy, Champagne, Madeira, Port, Sherry, and 
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Hbllandsy are applied to the wines that are the products of 
those couDtries. It is also by this figure that the expression 
** the turf" or " the course" is used for the race-ground, — 
" heat" for a match, — ^ heaven*' for bliss, — ^** the glow-worm's 
lamp" for light; that the cant expressions ** boots" and " cock- 
neys" signify one who cleans boots, and Londoners, — and that 
^ lovely woman is said to be '< a toast" ** The skirts of a 
wood,"—" the brow of a hill,"—" the arm of a tree," or " of 
the sea," — " the wing of an army," — ^** the hand of time," — " the 
frog of a horse's foot," — " a finger-post," — " an elbow-diair," 
are metonymical expressions; as are also Milton's epithets, 
" religious light," " wearied wing," " adventurous song ;" 
Shakspeare's ** coward swords," '^ fearful hollows;" and Gray's 
" moping melancholy," " pining atrophy," and " moonstruck 
madness." By this figure also the inventor is made to denote 
the invention; and the converse. Thus blankets have received 
their name from Blanket^ the name of their inventor ; and the 
word '' phaeton "has been derived from Phaeton, memorable, in 
ancient mythology, for his rashness and unhappy fate. 

5thly. The antecedent for the consequent. As " they 
lived " for they were dead ; " he once was " for he is no more. 

6thly. The consequent for the antecedent. As " he is 
buried " for he is dead ; " he is hastening to the grave," that is, 
to death. 



THE SYNECDOCHE, 



The synecdoche, which is nearly allied to the metonymy, is a 
figure or form of speech, by virtue of which anything more or 
less is, by a freedom of construction, substituted for the precise 
object meant; as when the whole is put for a part, or the con* 
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▼ene ; a genus for the q^ecies, or a qiecies for a genus; the 
sioguhu' for the pluial, or the plural for the singular number. 

Ist. The whole for a part. ** The woild considers him a 
man of application and talent," i. e. that part of mankind who 
have any knowledge of him. '^ It is written in the prophets,*' 
that is, in the book of some one of the prophets. 

2d. A part for the whole. As when the word ^ mortals," 
or ^ souls,*' is used instead of men; ^ sail ^ instead of ships; 
and when the word " head *' is used for person, and ^ waves " 
for the sea. In the expressions, ^ the keys of the fort were 
delivered up to the conqueror," and ** the lord chancellor has 
resigned the seals,'* the words keys and saUs signify the fort 
and the office of chancellor. Milton's ^ grim feature" is a 
synecdoche for death ; and the expression in the Lord's Prayer, 
^ Giye us this day our daily bread," is a synecdoche fw the 
necessaries of life. 

3d. An example when the singular number is taken for 
the plural by this trope is, ^< man that is born of a woman," i. e. 
men that are bom of women. When the plural for the singular, 
** the thieves that were cracified with him upbraided him," i. e. 
one of the thieves, &c. Sometimes a collective word expresses 
by this figure multitudes with more clearness and vehemence 
than a plural expression would do ; as ^ the theatre burst into 
tears," i. e. the people in the theatre, &c. 



THB INTONOMASIA. 



. The antonomasia, a figure nearly allied to metonymy, and 
indeed a branch of it, is a trope or form of speech by which 
proper names are used for common, and the converse. 
The proper name is used for the common when the name of 
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a persoo or natioo is used to denote a man endowed with qua* 
lities or manners similar to those to which reference is made. 
Thus we say, ** Solomon " for a wise man ; ** Aristides " for a 
just man ; ^< Job ** for a patient man ; ** Hercules/' or '^ Samp- 
son/' fw a strong man; <' Judas/' for a traitor; " Demos- 
thenes" or " Cicero/' for an orator ; " Horace" or " Virgil/' 
for a poet; ** Crcesus " for a rich man ; '< Mecenas/' for a 
patron ; ^* Nero/' for a cruel man ; ** Heliogabalus/' for a 
glutton ; and '^ Messalina " or *' Aspasia" for a courtesan. 

By the same figure, if a man is stout and warlike, he is said 
to be a Hector; if ancient, a Nestor ; if wise, a Solon; if just, 
an Aristides ; if witty, an Athenian ; if heavy-pated, a Boeotian ; 
if a carper, a Zoilus ; if a cynic, a Diogenes ; if a merry fellow, 
a Democritus; if handsome, an Adonis; if a self-admirer, a Nar- 
cissus; and by this figure, a married man is called a Benedick ; 
an abstinent man, a Joseph ; a lady's maid, an Abigail ; and 
sheri£&' officers, myrmidons of the law. 

The common name is used for the proper when the name of 
the art or science in which a person may have excelled is put 
for the person himself; as ^ the Roman orator," for Tully ; 
^ the Soman poet," for Viigil, &c. By this figure, also, the 
Deity is called << the Omnipotent," " the Almighty," &c. ; 
Christ, *^ the great teacher;" St. Paul, << the Apostle ;" Aris* 
totle, ** the Stagirite," or '' Peripatetic ;" Anacreon, << the Bard 
of Teos ;" Tacitus, ** the prince of historians ;" Shakspeare, 
^* the poet of Nature ;" a king, *' his majesty ;" a prince, '' his 
highness ;" the pope, *' his holiness ;" an ambassador, ^ his 
excellency ;" persons ennobled, " his grace," " his lordship/' 
&c.; parliamentary voters," potwalloppers " or " potwabblers," 
and a certain and an undoubted truth is said to be '^ Gospel." 
The historian of << The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" 
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abounds in this figace : ^ Rome is the country of the Caesars ;" 
Constantinople* ** the Imperial City ;*' and Constantine, ** the 
protector of the Church/' In Swift's expression, ** one of 
« these authors (the fellow that was pilloried, I have forgot his 
*' name,) is so grave, sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there 
** is no enduring him,' 'the words included within the parenthesis 
are an exquisite antonomasia for the name of the person whom 
he meant to ridicule. 



THE IRONY. 

The irony is a figure of speech in which the meaning of the 
thought is directly contrary to the import or literal signification of 
the words employed; as when we call a silly person a Solomon, 
— « rogue, an honest roan,— an unchaste woman, a Penelope ; 
or say that a thing is well done, when it is badly done. It 
is by this figure that Cicero calls Venes, who was utterly 
detestable for extortion and rapacity, *^ the upright and honest 
praetor of Sicily;" and represents Clodius, who had mur- 
dered an illustrious Roman (Orat. contra Cicilium), as ^< worthy 
** of being acquitted for the integrity of his life, the simplicity 
** of his manners, and the virtues of his character." In the 
rhapsody which Cervantes puts into the mouth of Don 
Quixote in anticipation of the immortal fame which would 
crown his exploits, while he ridicules with great effect the 
preposterous valour of knights errant in the person of his herOy 
he gives an admirable exemplification of ironical rhetoric. 

Burke, in his fiimous ** Letter to a Noble Lord " respecting 
the attack made upon himself and his pension, exhibits an 
admirable specimen of this figure. 
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" In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of Bed* 
ford think, ihat none but of the House of Rossell an entitled to the 
favour of the crown T Why shoold he imagine that no King of 
England has been capable of judging of merit but King Henry the 
Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; he is a little mistaken ; all 
▼irtoe did not end in the first Earl of Bedford ; discernment did not 
lose its vision when his Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his 
rigonr on the disproportion between meni and reward in others, and 
they will make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will 
regard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulci- 
fied, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long flow of 
generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture of the 
spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his forefathers in 
that long series have degenerated into honour and virtue.'' 

This figure is admirably adapted for reproving vice and foUy^ 
and rendering them ridiculous by a species of latent mockeiy. 
Thus, << Although I would have you instil early into your 
** children's breasts the love of cruelty, yet by no means call 
** it by its true name, but encourage them in it under the name 
« of fun." 

Sarcasm is an inflection of this trope, and is irony of the 
most embittered kind ; as, ^^ Behold the dreamer cometh.'' 
This figure is generally used when a dead or dying person is 
insulted with scofis ; as that of the Jews over the Saviour of 
mankind : '* He saved others, himself he cannot save ; '' 
** Hail, King of the Jews ; " or that of Tomyris over the 
corpse of Cyrus, whose head she caused to be struck off, and 
thrown into a bowl filled with blood, saying at the same time, 
Satia te sanguine, quem sitisti : *' Take now thy fill of blood, 
which thou hast always thirsted after." 

The language in which the dead of Hades accosted the king 
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of Babylon is the very perfiection of biting reproof: " Is this 
the man who made the earth to tremble ? Art thou become 
weak like unto us ? ^ Junius, in his letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, also exhibits a splendid instance of this figure : ^^ The 
character of the reputed ancestors of some men/' and ending 
*^ without the reputation of a martyr." In Milton's figurative 
mode of expression, " He with his thunder," in which Satan 
disdains to utter the name of the Deity, though he cannot but 
acknowledge his superiority, a striking instance of sarcastic 
pride and insult is presented to the reader. The fortieth verse 
of the twenty-seventh chapter of St. Matthew, the eleventh 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of £xodus, and the tenth verse 
of the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, also contain beautiful 
exemplifications of this figure. 



THE EUPHEMIStf. 

The euphemism is a verbal figure employed to express a 
word or phrase in terms not ofiensive, which by its direct 
mention might be ofiensive or indecorous. Thus, the words 
'* deceased '' and ^' departed '' are employed by this figure for 
dead and died ; and the expressions '' stopping payment '' for 
becoming bankrupt; ^^ perishing on the scafibld'^ for being 
hanged ; ^' slept with his fathers " for being buried or interred 
with, &c. It is also by this figure that the Scripture expression 
of '< falling asleep'' is used instead of dying; and that 
Martha made use of the word '' smelletb " instead of stinketh, 
in her answer to our Saviour, when he gave directions for the 
removal of the stone from the sepulchre of her brother Lazarus. 
It is also by the same figure that Terence puts into the mouth of 
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a dramatis persons the phrase ^ ibo quo saturi solent,'' to express 
one of the common calls or imperfections of our nature ; and 
that CicerOy in his defence of Milo, instead of admitting that 
Milo's servants had been accessary to the murder of their mas- 
ter's enemy, says (Fecerunt id senri, quod suos quisque servos 
in tab re ^ere voluisset) *^ They did that which every master 
would have vrished his servants to do in such an exigence.*' 
The brevity and delicacy with which Antilochus oonveys the 
account of Patroclus's death to Achilles for the purpose of 
mitigating the bitterness of the communication Q* Ktirai, 
n«r^o«X«(/' &c.), is a beautiful specimen of this figure. 

THE HYPERBOLE. 

The exaggeration, or, according to Greek terminology, the 
hyperbole, consists in representing objects either greater or 
smaller, or better or worse, than they really are ; that is, in be- 
stowing on them exaggerated epithets either in magnifying or 
lessening them beyond the bounds of strict truth. Thus, the 
evangelist's description of the deeds of the Saviour, that <* if 
'* they should be vmtten every one of them, that even the 
** world itself could not contain the books that should be 
<^ written ;" — the promise of the progress of population among 
the posterity of Abraham, '< I will make thy seed as the dust of 
<< the earth ; so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, 
^ then shall thy seed abo be numbered ;" — Homer*s allegorical 
description of Discord, 



'' Her head she raised to heaven^ and trod on earth ; 

Milton's expression, — 

" So frowned the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their firown ; " 



9f 
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And Shakspeare's 



€« 



tongue 



In every wound of Casar, that ihoold more the 
Stones of Rome to rue and mntiny ^ " 

are fine specimens of this figure. 

Cicero's exaggeration of the luxury and atrocity of Antony is 
also a beautiful exemplification of the hyperbole : (*' Quae 
^< Charybdis tarn vorax ? Charybdem dioo ? Quae si fuit, fiiit 
^ animal unum, Oceanus, medius fidius, vix videtur, tot res 
^ tarn dissipatas, tarn distantibus in locis positas, tarn cito 
^ absorberepotuisse?'') '^ Was Charybdis herself so voracious ? 
<< But why do I talk of Charybdis ? It seems impossible for 
^ the ocean to swallow so much wealth derived from dominions 
** so wideband quarters so various.*' 



THE SIMILE, OR COMPARISON. 

The simile or comparison, which is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of composition, as it enlivens and enforces thought and 
expression, is a figure of speech which draws a similitude 
between two objects, for the purpose of illustrating one, and 
giving a more forcible expression to it, by resembling it to the 
other ; and may be considered as differing in form only from a 
metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the simile, which in 
the metaphor is implied. Thus, '^ charity, like the sud, brightens 
« every object on which it shines.*' Ossian's comparison of 
the effect of music on the mind to the recollection of departed 
joys is picturesque and beautiful. ^^ The music of Carryl was, 
^' like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant, and mournful 
<< to the soul." And the two following similes of the same 
poet, who is exceedingly happy and correct in his illustrations 
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of this figure, are inimitably beautiful and affecting, especially 
that in which the fetal effects of sorrow on the mind are com- 
pared to the blighting influence of mildew on flowers : " Open, 
" like the evening sun, comes the memory of former times on 
« my soul." " They are wasted with mourning, and their 
« days are few. They fell away like the flower on which the 
^ sun looks in his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, 
^ and its head is heayy with the drops of night." 

Milton's comparison of Satan's appearance after his fell to 
that of the sun suffering an eclipse, and affnghting the nations 
with portentous darkness, is remarkable for the happy and dig- 
nified character of the similitude. So Homer^s comparison 
(Iliad, bk. 8. 1. 405) of the valour of Hector, when pursuing the 
Greeks, to the boldness of the blood-hound when attacking the 
lion, presents to the imagination a vivid picture of the nature of 
the contest, and the acts and manoeuvres of the combatants. 

Shakspeare's comparison of the effects of concealed love to 
the gnawing of a worm on the leaf of a flower-bud is exquisitely 
beautiful : — 



€€ 



She never told her love. 



But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought. 

And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief." 

And his comparison of the chastity of women to 

" an icicle 

That's curdled by the firost from purest snow. 
And hangs on Bian's temple," 

is, notwithstanding the opinion of Lord Karnes to the contrary 
(Elements of Criticism, chap. 19) appropriate and picturesque; 
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as that most lovely of woman^s attributes (to adopt tibe beautifiil 
observation of Goldsmith, Essays, vol. 2, essay 17) obtains only 
in the circumstances of cold and purity; and the addition of its 
being curdled from the purest snow, and hanging on the temple 
of Diana, the patroness of virginity, heightens the idiole into a 
most beautiful simile. 

The Scriptures abound with splendid specimens of this figure, 
full of the most beautiful imagery and the mostaflecting pathos. 
Among innumerable other instances that might readily be spe- 
cified, the following is unrivalled in the whole range of rhetorical 
composition for its truthful application and happy simplicity of 
diction : — *^ Man that is born of a woman is of few daysj, and 
<' full of trouble. He cometb forth as a flower, and is cut 
'* down. He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.'' 

The two following examples of this figure fipom Young's 
Revenge and Blair's Grave are as highly instructive as they are 
rhetorically correct. By the first, the inexperienced and con- 
fiding maiden is taught the necessi^ of prudence and caution 
in the selection of the object on whom she may place her afiec* 
tions ; and by the second, the impolicy of neglecting or refusing 
to fulfil the ordinations of Nature and of Heaven, firom false or 
mistaken notions, is finely exemplified. 

« . The maid that love* 

Goes oat to sea upon a thatter'd plank. 
And pots her trust in miracles for safety." 



« 



The long demurring maid 



Whose lonely unappropriated sweeu 

Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the diff. 

Not to be come at by the willing hand.** 

To be perfect and efiective, a simile should not be eocam- 
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bered with any extraneous circumstances. Therefore when 
Milton, in his comparison of the shield of Satan to the orb of 
the moon, introduces the discovery of the telescope, and all the 
wonders resulting from that discovery, the adventitious images 
thus introduced extend the simile beyond the bounds or dimen- 
sions which the occasion required. 

Similes should also bear a strict resemblance or analogy to 
the nature and properties of the object from which the com- 
parison is drawn. 

In perceiving analogies in things which appear to have 
nothing in common, Bacon, Cowley, and the author of Hudibras 
eminently excel. Bacon had never an equal in this branch of 
rhetorical composition. 



THE ANTITHESIS, OR CONTRAST. 

Antithesis or contrast is a figure by which objects and sen- 
timents having a direct and opposite meaning are compared and 
contrasted, for the purpose of giving a clearer impression to our 
meaning, as that of Cicero in his second Catalinaiian : (£x hac 
parte pudor pugnat, illinc petulantia, &c.) ** On one side 
** stands modesty, on the other impudence; on one fidelity, 
** on the other deceit ; here piety, there sacrilege ; here con- 
" tinency, there lust," &c. 

The antithesis employed by Cicero in his oration for Milo, 
by which he represents the improbability of Milo's forming a 
design to take av^y the life of Clodius at a time when all cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable to such a design, and after he 
had let other opportunities slip when he could have executed 
that design, if he had formed it, with much mote case and 

I 
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safety, is admirably adapted to produce an improbability of the 
act. (Quern igitar omnium gratilL interficere voluit, hunc voluit 
cum aliquorum querela ? Quem jure, quem loco, quem tem- 
pore, quem impune, non est ausus, hunc injuria, iniquo loco, 
alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non dubitavit occidere ?) *' Is 
^^ it credible, that when he declined putting Clodius to death 
^ with the consent of all, he would choose to do it with the dis- 
'^ approbation of any ? Can you believe that the person whom 
'^ he scrupled to slay when he might have done so with full 
'' justice, in a convenient pUce, at a proper time, with secure 
'' impunity, he made no scruple to murder against justice, in an 
'' un&vourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the risk 
<< of capital condemnation ? '^ 

A fine example of this figure occurs in Mr. Sheil's speech 
at Penenden Heath, in allusion to the discrepancy of the 
practice and th6 professions of the higher cleigy. 

*' Instead of being the pioas, active, and indefatigable inetracton 
of the peasantry, instead of being their consolers in affliction, their 
resource in calamity, their preceptors and their models in religion, 
the trustees of their interests, their visitors in sickness, and their 
companions on their beds of death, they prefer to be a vain, super- 
cilious, reckless, heartless troop of abandoned profligates, equally 
insolent to the humble and sycophantic to the great — flatterers at the 
noble's table, and grinders in the poor man's hovel — rapacious in 
extortion— slaves in politics, and tyrants in demeanour — who, firom 
the porticos of palaces, give their injunctions — who from the ban- 
quets of politicians prescribe their lessons in abstinence — who from 
mitred chariots pronounce declamations against the pride and pomp 
of the world, and from the primrose path of dalliance point to the 
steep and thorny way to Heaven/' 

Burke, speaking of the benevolent Howard, gives a fine 
exemplification of antithetical composition. 
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*' He visited all Europe, not to survey the sunptaoosiiess of 
pelmces or the steteliness of temples; not to fonn a scale of the 
cariosity of modern art ; not to collect medals or to collate manu- 
scripts ; but to dive into depths of dungeons \ to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all 
men in all countries." 

Pope, in the Prologue to his Satires, gives an admirable 
eacample of this figure in the lines beginning — 



" Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 



M 



and his use of it in contrasting the merits of Homer and Viigil 
is no less beautiful. 

Sterne's specimen of this figure in his Sermon on the House 
of Mourning and the House of Feasting possesses uncommon 
force and beauty when describing the House of Feasting. 

The Bible abounds with admirable specimens of this figure : 
" The wise shall inherit glory ; but shame shall be the portion 
" of fools/' ** A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous 
'< words stir up anger." Among numerous other passages, 
the 19th verse of the 22nd chapter of the Book of Numbers, and 
the 9th verse of the 94th Psalm, furnish beautiful specimens of 
the antithetic form of expression : a form of expression that not 
only adds greatly to the energy, brevity, and vigour of com- 
position, but often imparts a spirit and liveliness to discourse, 
whether written or oral, which could not be otherwise obtained. 
Under this figure may be comprehended those of parallelism 
and correlation. Of these figures, the following are good 
examples : — *^ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 

I 2 
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** cast out derilsy freely ye have received, fireely give." " That 
^ it may please thee to succour, help, and comfort all those 
** that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation." 



THE PROSOPOP(EIA, OR PERSON IFICATIOV. 

The personification, or, according to Greek etymology, the 
prosopopoeia, (a figure which greatly contributes to the anima- 
tion and beauty of composition by giving distinctness to the 
conceptions of the mind,) personifies inanimate or irrational 
objects and abstract qualities, endowing them with life, speech, 
feeling, and activity. Thus, the Psalmist personifies the sea. 
<< The sea saw thee and fled,'' &c. << What aileth thee, O thou 
*' sea, that thou Reddest? '' &c. 

The moving and tender address which Eve makes to Paradise 
just before she is compelled to leave it, affords a very beautifiil 
example of this figure, exhibiting the real language of nature 
and of female passion : — 

^' Oh ! doexpected stroke^ worse than death : 
Must I thuft leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haont of Gods ! where I had hopes to spend. 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
Which must be mortal to us both. O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My early visitation, and my last 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand. 
From your first op'ning buds, and gave you names ! 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, and rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount V 

No personification in any author is more forcibly and 
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▼ividly described, or introdaoed on a more proper occasion, 
than the same great poet's representation of the affliction 
and consternation of Nature on the occasion of £?e's eating 
the forbidden fruit : — 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour 
Forth reaching to die fmit, she plucked, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was losU" 

Nor is the following personification, in which the whole 
creation is represented a second time in convulsions as a sign 
of her sympathy for the fell of man, inferior in vigour and 
beauty of expression : — 

" Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan : 
Sky loured, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin.** 

And the personification by which the heavens, the earth, and 
all Nature are made to rejoice over and share the happiness of 
the parents of mankind on their first interview in the Garden 
of Eden, is equally beautiful and expressive : — 



€1 



*' ■ To the nuptial boVr 

I led her, blushing like the mom ; all heaven 
And happy constellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence ; the earth 
Gave signs of gratulation/' 

The circumstances described in this stanza of the poem 
On the Memory of Christ's Nativity," 

*' Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat. 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat," 
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makes the reader, as Wharton, in his Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, observes, start and look round, as if be 
beheld the superstitions alluded to being actually performed. 

Among the numerous instances that might be cited from 
classical writers, of bold and animated personification, are the 
winds in the £neid rushing at the command of their sovereign 
to swell the agitated ocean (Lib. i.); the exclamation of Eury- 
dice (f* Jamque vale,'' &c.) in the fourth Georgic ; the laws, in 
Cicero's Oration for Milo, stretching forth their hands to the 
party assailed, and presenting to him a sword to put (he 
assailant to death ; the country reaching forth her hands, and 
recommending herself and the lives of her children to the 
senate, in the fourth Catalinarian ; Rome expostulating with 
Cataline, in the same oration ; the 6gure of Melancholy, in 
Pope's Eloisa to Abelard (vers. 163 to 171); that of Night, in 
the Complaint of Young (bk. i. vers. 18 to 25); that of the 
nature and offices of Law, in Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
and that of Bishop Sherlock's comparison of the Saviour with 
Mahomet, in which he personifies Natural Religion. Collinses 
Ode on the Passions affords the most expressive examples of 
animation conferred on abstract ideas by means of this figure. 
Milton's ^^ coy submission," ^ modest pride," ** proud humi- 
lity," " astonished thought ;" Ossian's " joy of grief;" Burton's 
*' offspring of phantasie ; " and the impersonizing style of 
Johnson, '^ indolence reposes," instead of ^ the Indolent man 
reposes ;" " criticism pronounces," instead of " the critics pro- 
nounce," are impersonized forms of expression. 



THE VISION, OR HYPOTYPQSIS. 

The vision, or, according to Greek terminology^ the hypo- 
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typosis, is a vivid representation of transactions past or future, 
or of things distant and unseen, so as to bring the scene 
described present (as it were) to the view of the audience, and 
impress it more strongly on their imagination. Thus, the des- 
cciption of a riotous entertainment preserved in a fragment of a 
lost harangue of Cicero, exhibits an inimitable specimen of this 
figure : — Q' Videbar videre aiios intrantes, alios vero exeuntes; 
^ quosdam ex vino vacillantes, quosdam hestema potatione osci- 
.** tantes : humus erat immunda, lutulenta vino,'' &c.) I seem 
^ to see some coming in, others going out; some staggering 
'< with drunkenness, others belching with yesterday's debauch : 
*^ the very ground was befouled and polluted witli wine." 

In his fourth oration against Cataline, occurs also the follow- 
ing beautiful specimen of this form of rhetorical composition by 
which he forcibly depicts the effects of the conspiracy : (Videor 
enim mihi banc urbem videre, lucem orbis terrarum atque 
arcem omnium gentium, subito uno incendioconcidentem ; cerno 
animo sepiiltain patria miseros atque insepuUos acervos civium ; 
versatur mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi, et furor, in vestra 
Cttde bacchantis.) *^ I seem to myself to behold this city, the 
^ light of the earth, and the citadel of all nations, suddenly in- 
^ volved in one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered 
" heaps of citizens, lying un buried in the midst of their ruined 

country. The image of Cethegus furiously ravelling in your 

blood and triumphing in your miseries is now before my 
^' eyes." The same orator's description of the conduct of 
Verres to a Roman citizen in the island of Sicily is of equal 
force and beauty. 

Quinctilian speaking of a town sacked by an enemy presents 
the following vivid and picturesque scene : (Fuss per domus 
ac templa flammse ; et ruentium fragor ; et ex diversis clamori- 
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bus unu8 qtiidem sonus ; aliontm fuga incerta ; alii in eztreino 
Gomplexu coh«rentes ; et in&ntiuin fteminarumqne ploratus ; 
et mal^ usque in ilium diem servati fato senes ; turn profiinorani 
sacrorumque direptio; efferentium pnedas; repetentiumqne 
discuraus; et conata retinere infontem suum mater; et sicubi 
majus lucrum est, pugna inter victores.) ** We behold houses 
** and temples wrapt in flames ; we hear the crash of roo& iall- 
^ ing in, and one general uproar proceeding from a thousand 
" difierent voioes ; we see some flying they know not whither, 
** others hanging over the last embraces of their families and 
^< friends; we see mothers agonizing over their frightened in- 
" fants ; and old men, in bitterness of heart, cursing themselves 
'' for being reserved to so dismal an hour. Athwart this scene 
^ we see houses plundered and temples rifled, soldiers carrying 
*' ofi* the spoil and returning for more ; each driving before a 
^ band of captive citizens in chains; the mother tearing from 
*' the ruffian's grasp her helpless babe ; and the victors cutting 
** each other*s throats wherever the plunder is most inviting.'' 

Milton furnishes a fine illustration of this figure, where he 
describes the consternation of Adam on his being informed by 
Eve of her having eaten the forbidden fruit. The same immor- 
tal bard's description of rural solitude in II Penseroso, Shak- 
speare's description of Dover Cliff in King Lear, Goldsmith's 
description of the effects of a compulsory emigration in the 
Deserted Village, and Pope's of a lady's toilet in the Rape of 
the Lock, as also that in the beginning of his Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, are superlatively beautiful ; 
they are master-pieces in this species of rhetorical composition. 
The specimens in the Greek and Latin classics are numerous 
and beautiful ; but none excels Virgil's picture of a country life 
in the second Georgics. 
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Hie Ingoldsby Legends, also, in the inimitably humorous 
description of the perilous journey and the heroic adventures 
of the peer of fashion Lord Tomnoddy and his tiger Tom to 
the Old Bailey, ** to do what was fit for a nobleman to do^'— ■ 
get drunk in company with his aristocratic friends, 

'* Captain Mc Fuse, 
Lieutenant Tregoose, 
And Cany Jenka of the Blnea/' 

while they were witnessing the sight of a fellow-creature dan- 
gling in his shoes from the gallows at the end of a string, in 
compliance witli the injunctions of the awful ceremonies of the 
law, furnish a beautiful specimen of this figure, full of pathos 
and the sweetest touches of genuine poetry, as well as of the 
most exalted philanthropy and philosophy. 

" And hark ! a sound comes big with fate. 
The clock from St. Sepulchre's tower strikes eight \ 
List to that low funereal bell. 
It is tolling, alas ! a living man's knell ! 
And see ! from forth that opening door 
They come — he steps that threshold o'er 
Who never shall tread upon threshold more - 
God ! 'tis a fearsome thing to see 
That pale wan man's mute i^ony ; 
The glare of that wild despairing eye. 
Now bent on the crowd, now tum'd to the sky. 
As though 'twere scanning in doubt and in fear 
The path of the spirit's unknown career ; 
Those pinion'd arms, those hands that ne'er 
Shall be lifted again, — not ev'n in prayer. 
That heaving chest ! — Enough— 'tis done ! 
The bolt has fallen ! the spirit has gone — 
For weal or for woe is known but to One ! 
Oh ! 'twas a fearsome sight !— Ah me ! 
A deed to shudder at, — not to see," 
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For the purpose of rendering description forcible and vivid, 
a change of tense is often made use of by this figure, as the 
past for the present; and for the same purpose conjunctions 
are omitted. Thus, Caesar's description of a rout: (Nostri 
emissis pilis, gladiis rem gerunt ; repente post teigum equitatus 
cemitur; cohortes aliae appropinquant. Hostes terga vertunt; 
fugientibus equites occurrunt ; fit magna caedis.) '^ Our men 
'* having discharged their javelins attack sword in hand ; on 
'' a sudden the cavalry appears in the rear ; other cohorts 
'' advance. The enemy take to flight; our cavahy come up 
'^ with the fiigitives ; a great slaughter ensues.'' The same 
author's celebrated expression (veni, vidi, vici) ** I came, I 
^ saw, I conquered," admirably expresses the rapidity and 
quick succession of his plans, attack and conquest; and 
Cicero's (abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit,) " He is gone, he is de- 
^^ parted, he is escaped, he has burst away," is equally expres- 
sive of Cataliue's impetuosity to joiu his fellow conspirators. 



THE APOSTROPHE. 

The apostrophe is the bestowing of an ideal presence on the 
absent or the dead ; or it is an address to inanimate nature, as 
if it were endowed with sense and reason. Thus Demosthenes, 
to justify the unsuccessful action of Chenoraea, calls up those 
heroes who fell in the battles of Marathon and Plataea, and 
swears by them, that their fellow-citizens had done well in their 
endeavours to support the same cause. And thus Cicero, in 
his Oration for Milo, addressed himself to the great patriots 
who had shed their blood for the public, and called on them 
for the defence of his client : (^ Vos, vos, appello, fortissimi 
'< viri, qui multum pro patria sanguinem efiudistis.") And 
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thus he invoked the hills and groves to hear witness to the 
pollution of Cataline. (^ Vos enim, Alhani tumuli atque luci, 
** vos inquam, imploro atque obtestor/*) In the Life of Agri- 
cola, Tacitus, while expatiating on the cruelty of the tyrant 
whom that celebrated general had served, at length apostrophises 
his spirit in a noble style of eloquence, beginning " Tu vero, 
« felix Agricola," and ending " placide quiescas! " 

Quinctilian affords a fine exemplification of apostrophic com- 
position, when, in tlie beginning of the sixth book of his 
^ Institutions,'' deploring the untimely death of his favorite 
son, which had happened during the course of the work, he 
addresses the departed spirit in the following tender and affect- 
ing manner : — 

*' Taosne ergo, men spes inanet ! labentes ocnlos^ toam fugien- 
tem tpiritum vidi? Tattm corpos firigidam, exangue complexus, 
animam recipere, aaramque commnnem haurire ampliut potui ? Tene, 
conialari nuper adoptione ad omnium spes hononim patria admotom, 
te, ayunculo prastori genemm destinatum ; te, omnium ape Atticae 
eloquentin candidatam^ parens superstes tantum ad pcsnaa amisi t " 

*' Oh ! my blasted hopes ! do I live to say, that I saw thy eyes 
swimming in death, and heard the last groan issue from thy lips ? 
that I embraced tby cold, thy inanimate corpse, and felt thy dying 
grasp ? Hast thou left me, my son, a childless father, reserved to 
drag on a wretched life t Thou, who wert so lately, by consular adop- 
tion, entitled to succeed to all thy father's honours ? Thou, whom a 
pnetor, thy uncle, had marked out for his son-in-law T Thou, who 
wooldst also have restored eloquence to all her native glories ? Thou 
art gone, while I am reserved to suffer grief and affliction." 

Sir Walter Raleigh, on bringing his History of the World to 
a close, finishes the work in the following specimen of this 
figure, which is full of pathos and eloquence, on the evanescent 
nature of human pride and grandeur. 
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** eloquent^ jntt^ wd mighty Death ! whom none eould advise^ 
thou hast penuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hsst cast oat of the 
world and despised : thou hast drawn together all the far fetched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
all over with these two narrow words, Hicjaoet,'* 

The Scripiares, and the writings of Shakspeare, Ossian, and 
Milton, exhibit many splendid specimens of this figure. In 
the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, from the fourth to the nine- 
teenth vene, where the prophet describes the £k\\ of the kii^ of 
Babylon, one of the boldest and sublimest apostrophes occurs 
that is to be found in any composition ; in it all nature, animate 
and inanimate, is apostrophized. Shakspeare's apostrophe to 
sleep in Henry IV. is very natural. Ossian's address 
to the moon is one of the most splendid specimens of this 
species of composition in any language. Adam's Morning 
Hymn in Paradise Lost is a chain of the most beautiful apo- 
strophes ; and his soliloquy on the unhappy condition to which 
his disobedience had reduced him, presents a specimen of the 
highest rhetorical beauty : — 

" O woods, O fountains. 
With other echoes late I taught your shades 
To answer and resound far other song." 



THE CLIMAX, OR GRADATION. 

The climax or gradation is the gradual ascent of a subject 
from a less to a higher interest, by an exaggeration of its 
circumstances. The perfection of this figure consists in the 
natural rising of the steps, and their close connection. Such 
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is Shakspeare's Seven Ages of life. Such also is Adam's ex- 
pression of extatic delight on his fiist sight of Eve :— 

** ■ thy perfect gift, bo good. 

So fit, so acceptable, ao divine." 

Such the same immortal bard's description of the mystic 
union produced by the sacred ceremony of marriage : ** One 
** flesh, one heart, one soul." And such his reprobation of 
promiscuous concubinage : ^ Loveless, joyless, unendeared." 

The delineation by the poet of the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, (book i. ver. 151 to 212,) of the progress of the mind 
through the various departments of the creation, ascending from 
the contemplation of terrestrial images, and gradually exalting 
itself to the higher regions of the universe, until rising from the 
created to the Creator, it loses itself in infinite perfection, is a 
perfect, if not a matchless specimen of this form of figurative 
language. Addison, in the 21 5th number of the Spectator, has 
a beautiful climax of circumstances rising one above another, 
when he is describing the treatment of Negroes in the West 
Indies. 

In Mackenzie, the Scottish advocate's address to a jury 
about to decide on the fate of a young woman accused of in&n- 
ticide, a splendid instance of this figure occurs : — 

'' Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another, if an adver* 
sary had killed his oppoter, or a woman had occasioned the death of 
her enemy, the criminal would have been capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law : but if thb guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, 
had been murdered by his own nurse, what punishments would the 
mother have demanded! with what cries and exclamations would 
she have stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, when a woman 
guilty of homicide, a mother of the murder of her innocent child, 
hath comprised all these misdeeds in one single crime? a crime in its 
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own natare detestable ; in a woman prodigions ; in a motber incre- 
dible ; and perpetrated i^ainstone whose age called for compassion^ 
whose near relation claimed a£fection« and whose innocence deserved 
the highest favoar." 

The anti-climax, which is a figure generally employed in 
burlesque writing or speaking, is when the most forcible of the 
exaggerated epithets are ranged first. Thas, among many in- 
stances of this figure in that admirable satire, '^The Art of 
Sinking in Poetry," a production which also contains much 
usefiil instruction to those studying the principles of composi- 
tion, the following is very appropriate :— 

'* The great Dalhousie, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar." 

Th« iDcrementum or anabasis, and the decrementum or 
catabasis, are referable to this figure. The following are good 
specimens of these rhetorical figures :— 

" But if credit, if interest, if happiness are of no estimation in 
your eyes, think on the conseqaences, think on the precepts of reli- 
l^on, think on the hopes of immortality !" 

" What a piece of workmanship is man 7 how noble in reason I 
how transcendent in faculties, in form V 

The Other rhetorical figures of speech and sentiment of most 
frequent occurrence are the Amplification, the Expostulation, 
the Exclamation, the Interrogation, the Rejection, the Preter- 
mission, the Correction, the Concession, the Anticipation, the 
Repetition, the Aposiopesis, and the Sermocination. 



THE AMPLIFICATION. 



The amplification is a figure employed for tbe expansion of 
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a subject beyond the necessary limits for its enunciation by an 
accumulation of facts, circumstances, or evidence, in order to 
produce an overwhelming conviction of the truth of the subject 
which they are intended to illustrate. Thus, Cicero in his 
second Catalinarian addresses the party against whom that 
harangue was directed : (Nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cogitas, 
quod ego non modo audiam sed etiam videam,planeque sentiam.) 
^ You do nothing, you attempt nothing, you plan nothing, which 
^ I not only hear, but even see, and clearly comprehend." 
And the same consummate orator inveighing against Antony 
(Orat 2da cont. Ant.) for the mischiefis that he had brought on 
the Roman Commonwealth, thus addresses him and the senate : 
** As the growth of trees and vegetables shoots from the seeds, 
« so you are the seed of this most calamitous war. You mourn 
^ for the slaughter of three Roman armies : they were slaugh- 
" tered by Antony. You bewail the loss of our most illustrious 
** citizens : their loss was occasioned solely by Antony. The 
** authority of this order is abolished : it was abolished by An* 
" tony. Ail the scenes of calamity which we have beheld (and 
'' what scenes of calamity have we not beheld ?) were, if we 
« judge rightly, owing entirely to this Antony. As Helen was 
** the destruction of the Trojans, so Antony has been the cause 
'* of war, calamity, and destruction to the Commonwealth." 

St. Paul exhibits a splendid specimen of this figure : *^ For 
'' I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
'< principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
^ come, nor height, nor depth, nor any creature shall be able 
" to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
*' our Lord." 

But an excess of this figure often gives a bombastic efiect to 
composition. Tlius, the beautiful passage in the 104th Psalm, 
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^* He looks on the earth, and it trembles. He toadies the hills, 
'^ and they smoke," when amplified in the following manner by 
the author of ^ The Creation,'' is rendered perfectly feeble and 
insipid : — 

" The hills forget they're fiz'd« and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for flight : 
The woods, with terror wing'd, outfly the wind. 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind." 



THE ECPHONESIS, OR THE EXCLAlCATION. 

The exclamation, or, according to Greek terminology, the 
ecphonesis, expresses the strong passions or emotions of the 
mind in vehement language. Thus, St. Paul exclaims with 
triumph and exultation : '^ O Death, where is thy sting ? O 
Grave, where is thy victory V* That of Eve on her leaving 
Paradise is very affecting and beautiful : — 

"Oh! unexpected stroke, worse than death ! 
Must I thus leave thee. Paradise f thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of Gods.'' 

The exclamation of Cicero (second Catalinarian), after con- 
gratulating the Roman senators on the detection of Cataline's 
conspiracy, is a fine exemplification of this figure: — ^^ Therefore, 
'' O Romans, since a thanksgiving is decreed before all the 
<< shrines of the Gods, celebrate with your wives and children 
" the day of your deliverance. Many and merited are the 
*^ expressions of gratitude which we owe to the immortal gods; 

but surely never were they paid with greater justice than at 



« 
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" this period. From dismal, from deplorable rdin, you have 
'' been snatched without slaughter, without bloodshed, without 
** a skirmish. In your peaceful robes, under me, your con- 
^*' ductor, you have gained the victory." In his defence of 
Coelius his exclamation, ** Oh ! the great and mighty force of 
'' truth, which so easily supports itself against all the wit, craft, 
** subtlety, and artful designs of men/' is an admirable expo- 
sition of the designs of his client's accusers. In his oration for 
Balbus, when he thus derides the accuser of his client, *' O 
'* excellent interpreter of our law ! master of antiquity 1 cor- 
^* rector and amender of our constitution 1" he happily unites 
the exclamation and the irony. 



THE EROTESIS, OR THE INTERROOATIOK. 

The design of the erotesis or interrogation is to awaken at- 
tention to the subject of discourse, and is a mode of address 
admirably calculated to produce a powerful impression of the 
truth of a subject, as it challenges the impossibility of con- 
tradiction. Thus, *^ How long, Cataline,'* exclaims Cicero, 
** will you abuse our patience ? '* (Quousque tandem, Catalina, 
abutere patienti^ nostr^?) His interrogations to Tubero^ in 
his oration for Ligarius, have the same irresistible effect. 

The Scripture furnishes many beautiful examples of this 
figure. " Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?"— " To 
'^ what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to me ? I 
^ am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of beasts. 
^ Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is an abomination 
'< to me. Your new moons and your appointed fasts my soul 

hateth. They are a trouble to me. I am weary to bear them." 

K 
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Satan's address to Eve is wonderfully heightened by the 
interrogations with which it is interspersed. 

" Queen of the Universe ! do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death ; ye shall not die : 
How should you ? by the fruit ? It gives you life 
To knowledge. By the threat'ner ? Look on me. 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet both live. 
And life more perfect have attained than Fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot*' 



9f 



The followiDg passage in that most noble of descriptive 
poemsy " The Seasons/' contains a series of the most beautifiil 
interrogatories. 

" Falsely luxurious, will not man awake. 
And springing from his bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise t 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short life : 
Total extinction of the enlighten'd soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd and tossing through distempered dreams? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than Nature craves ; when ev'ry muse . 
And every blooming pleasure waits without. 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? " 



THE EXPOSTULATION. 



The expostulation is a figure by which the speaker argues 
the case with his opponent or his hearers, or by which an 
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injured person, in order to convince the offender of his injus- 
tice or ingratitude, pleads with, him from all the topics of 
reason and propriety, that he may convince him of his injustice 
or make him ashamed of his folly and ingratitude. Thus, 

Were it your case, what would you answer? Tell me: I 

appeal to your inmost thoughts." 



it 



TBB REJECTION. 

The rejection is when the speaker either refuses entirely a 
place in tlie discourse to things which immediately relate to 
the subject, or that he defers the mentioning of them to another 
time or place. Cicero*s Oration pro Posthumo furnishes an 
instance of the former : '^ I sought, indeed, at all times to 
** defend the interests of the senate ; but that is not the case 
^^ at present, nor hath it any thing to do with the cause of 
^^ Posthumus.'* And the Oration pro Lege Manilia affords 
us an example of the latter : " But I defer speaking of Lucullus 
'^ to a more proper place ; and what I shall then say of him, 
'^ shall neither detract from his real praises, nor add any 
^< thing that he does not deserve/' 

Nor are the two following specimens of parliamentary 
eloquence indifferent illustrations of this figure. " I shall not 

waste the time of the House by dwelling on this point of the 

learned member's speech, for it is a doctrine that philosophy 
" has long since abrogated.'' " I have occasion only to notice 
<' this strange hypothesis of the honourable member, for I am 
'^ confident that every man in the committee will find his own 
'< powers of reason suggest a sufficient store of argument to 
*^ refute and nullify it.'' 

K 2 
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THE PARALEPSISy OR PBETERMI88IOH. 

By the paralepsis or pretermission the speaker afiects to 
wave or conceal what he plainly insinuates and insists on. 
Thus, ^ I shall say nothing of the defendant in his private or 
** indiTidual capacity. I shall not break into the privacy of 
** his domestic life. I shall pass over the circumstances of 
** his domestic habits and conduct. I shall not whisper in 
^ your ears a word about his integrity or his honour.'' 

The orations of Cicero abound with the most beautiful speci- 
mens of this rhetorical ornament of speech. See particalarly 
his defence of Sextus and his oration against RuUus. 



EPAKORTBOSIS, OR CORRECTION. 

The epanorthosis or correction is a figure by which the 
speaker retracts or recalls what he has said, for the purpose of 
substituting something stronger or more suitable in its place. 
Thus, Cicero in his defence of Plancius : ^* For what greater 
** blow could those judges — ^if they are to be called judges, 
" and not rather parricides of their country — have given to the 
^* state, than when they banished that very man, who, when 
** prsetor, delivered the republic fiom a neighbouring vrar, and 
<< who, when consul, saved it from a civil war ?*' Tlie oration 
for Milo, and the Third Philippic, contain equally beautiful 
specimens. 

SYNCHORESIS, OR CONCESSION. 

Synchoresis or concession is a figure by which the speaker 
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grants or yields up somethings for the purpose of gaining a 
point, without the admission of which he could not secure that 
point. In the whole arsenal of oratory there is not a more 
powerful engine than this figure ; it is equalled only by that of 
interrogation : it confounds and invalidates the whole argument 
of an adversary. Thus, ** I allow that nobody was more nearly 
** related to the deceased than you ; I grant that he was under 
** some obligation to you ; nay, that you have always been in 
^ fiiendly correspondence with each other; but what is all this 
^ to the last will and testament ? ** 

Cicero's example of this figure in his speech for Flaccus, in 
which, for the purpose of invalidating the testimony of the 
Greeks, who were witnesses against his clients, he allows them 
every quality but that which was necessary to make them 
credited, possesses admirable force and efllect. 

'' Thisy however* I say concerning all the Greeks : I grant them 
learning, the knowledge of many sciences ; I do not deny that they 
have wit, fine genius, and eloquence ; nay, if they lay claim to 
many other excellences, I shall not contest their title; bat this T 
muse say, that nation never paid a proper regard to the religious 
sanctity of public evidence, and are total strangers to the obligation, 
authority^ and importance of truth.' 



ff 



PROLEPSIS, OR ANTICIPATION. 

Prolepsis or anticipation is a figure by which the speaker 
anticipates an objection to what he advances, and returns an 
answer to it. An excellent example of this figure occurs in 
Cicero's oration for Archias. 

<f How many examples have the Greek and Latin writers left us. 
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not only to contemplate bnt to imitate ! Those illnttrioiis models I 
have always set before me in the government of the state» and have 
formed my conduct by contemplating their virtues. But it will be 
uked, were those great men who are celebrated in history distin- 
guished for that kind of learning which you so highly extol 1 It 
would be difficult, I grant, to prove this of them all ; but what I 
shall answer is, nevertheless, certain. I may own, then, that there 
have been many men of excellent dispositions and distinguished 
virtues, who, without learning, and by the almost divine force of 
Nature herself, have attained to great wisdom and worth; nay, 
farther, I will allow that nature without learning is of greater eflicacy 
towards the attainment of glory and virtue than learning without 
nature ; but then I affirm, that when to an excellent natural dispo- 
sition are added the embellishments of learning, there always results 
from this union something astonishingly great and extraordinary. 



»f 



ANAPHORA, OB BEPETITION. 

Anaphora or repetition is a figure which gracefully and 
emphatically repeats either the same words, or the same sense 
in different words. Thus Cicero in his second oration against 
Antony gives a beautiful specimen. 

** As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds, so are yoa^ 
Antony, the seed of this most calamitous war. You mourn, O Romans, 
that three of your armies have been slaughtered by Antony ! yon 
lament the loss of your most illustrious citizens ! They were torn 
from yon by Antony : the authority of this order is deeply wounded 
by Antony ; in short, all the calamities that we have ever beheld 
(and what calamities have we not beheld ?), if we reason rightly, 
have been entirely owing to Antony. As Helen was of Troy, so the 
bane, the misery, the destruction of this state, is Antony.' 



tf 
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THE APOSIOPESIS. 

Hie design of the aposiopesis is when, from emotion or 
violent affection, the speaker breaks off his speech before the 
sense is completed, in order to aggravate the purpose of his 
address. Thus, '' Let me close the scene — ^Humanity cannot 
*^ sustain it/' Thus also the gentleman in Terence, extremely 
incensed against his enemy, accosts him with only this abrupt 
saying, " Thou of all ;'' that is, of all scoundrels the 

greatest. Thus, also, the compassionate Saviour of the world 
seems to have been so full of grief when he uttered the excla- 
mation, " If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
^ day, the things that belong unto thy peace,'* that he could 
not give utterance to that inevitable and intolerable misery 
which was coming on the rebellious city of Jerusalem ; and 
therefore, having made a silent pause and let his tears speak 
what his tongue could not utter, he left the sentence imperfect, 
and then most awfully added, ** but now they are hidden from 
^ thy eyes/' Adam*s declaration to Eve is a beautiful exem- 
plification of this figure, declarative of the loftiest aspirations to 
display the utmost courage and daring in the presence of love- 
liness and innocence. ^* While shame — ^thou looking on/' &c. 



THE SESKOCI NATION. 



The sermocination is a figure by which a speaker tauntingly 
and derisively addresses his hearers at the expense of his 
adversary. Thus, '^ I do not mean to enter into an examination 
^ of the partial sinister motives of my advenary's conduct; 
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^ *but coDfining myself strictly to the fkct, I affiim that he has 
^' done that which by law he was not warranted to do.*' Thusy 
also, ** I have pursued this aiguinent of the plaintiff's counsel 
** at a greater expense of time and words than it has a right to 
*' claim, in order, gentlemen of the jury, to shew its frailty in 
« every principle and particle of it'' 



TBE ALLITBRATION. 

Before closing this division of the subject, a few words may 
not be irrelevant respecting the rhetorical figure alliteration ; a 
form of speedi by which the iteration of an initial letter or 
syllable occurs in a sentence. Thus, ^ with loads of learned 
lumber in his head ;" — *^ Love, and love only, is the loan of 
love ;"-—<< No &iry field of fiction all in flower." 

Bums' " seest thou thy lover lowly laid,"— -Akenside's 
'' ghostly gloom of groves," — Gray's ^ nor cast one longing, 
lingering look behind," — - Thomson's ^ broad, brown, below 
extensive harvests hang their heavy head," — Milton's *^ Behe- 
moth biggest bom of earth," ^* their bare broad backs upheave," 
— ** faithful found among the faithless &ithful only he," — and 
^ the foolishness of fools is folly,"—'' the treacherous dealer 
hath dealt treacherously," — *^ all her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are paths of peace," of Scripture 
composition, are splendid specimens of this figure. Bacon, in 
his Rhetoric, has some excellent specimens of alliteration. 

But beautiful as alliterative metre is when tastefully and 
judiciously employed, it is necessary not to be profuse in 
its use, as by its quaint and studied adoption language may 
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be deformed instead of being ornamented. To tbose children 
of larger growth, therefore, (to adopt the language of an inge- 
nious essayist,) who amuse themselves with rhymes instead of 
rattles; who in their love of the play with letters must 
have fields flowery, beauty beaming, ladies lovely* and in their 
aspirations after the beauties of alliteration, string and heap the 
same letters together, must have waves wind their watery way, 
the blustering blasts blow, and locks all loosely lay, — the trea- 
tise spoken of by the correspondent to the Connoisseur is re. 
commended, in which proper directions were to be found for 
the modulation of numbers for all occasions, and infiillible 
rales how to soften the line, and lull the reader to sleep with 
liquids and dipthongs ; to roughen the verse and make it roar 
again with the reiteration of the letter r ; to set it hissing with 
semivowels; to make it pant and breathe short with a hundred 
heavy aspirates ; or clog it up with the thickest double conso- 
nants and monosyllables ; with a particular table of alliteration 
containing the choicest epithets disposed into alphabetical 
order; so that any substantive may be readily paired with a 
word beginning with the same letter, which (though a mere ex- 
pletive) shall seem to carry more force and sentiment with it 
than any other of a more relative meaning, but more distant 
sound. 

The improper use of this figure is admirably ridiculed and 
exemplified by Churchill in his following well-known and re- 
markable verse : — 

'^ And apt alliteration's artful aid." 

Shak^)eare has also given some admirable specimens of 
mock alliterative metre. Thus, the following on Cardinal 
Wolsey : — 



M 
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** Begot by butefaen^ and by bntchen bred. 
How high his highnen holds his haughty head.' 

Again in his burlesque tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe : — 

*' With blade, with bloody blameful blade. 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast." 

Also in his '' Ercles' Vein," as he phrases it : — 

** The raging rocks* 
With shivering shocks* 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates* 
And Phibbus's car 
Shall shine from far* 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates/' 

And in bis touching allusion to the melancholy lot of those 
who, while diffusing the rays of science and literature through- 
out the world, have been struck with blindness : — 

" Light seeking light 
Hath light of Ught beguiled*" 

he affords a good specimen of this figure and of the play of 
words, (m) 



THE FIGUBATIYE LANGUAGE OF CONVERSATION. 

By the uninformed and the inexperienced in literary compo- 
sition, it is supposed that figurative language is the effort of 
art and study, adapted only to the higher and more difficult 
species of composition, — that it is something uncommon or 
unnatural. But this is by no means the case ; for on many 
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oocasions it is the most nataial and the most oommon method 
of expressing our sentiments ; indeed the customary forms of 
speech are entirely figurative : figurative language is so com- 
mon, that *^ it insinuates itself/' as Dr. Blair observes in his 
fifteenth Lecture, " into fiuniliar conversation, and unsought 
'^ rises up of its own accord in the mind. The very words 1 
** [have] casually employed in describing this are a proof of 
*' what I say; tincturedy innnuated^ rises up, are all meta* 
" phorical expressions.'' In (act, figurative language is so 
common in the current phraseology of life, that its application 
almost passes unobserved. Thus, in the metaphorical expres* 
sions " a hard heart,"—" a soft temper," — '^ a clear head,"«— i 
" a sound mind,'* — *' a happy period," — ^* a learned age,"— 
'^ a melancholy disaster,"—" a thirsty ground," — " an arm of 
the sea," — " stem vrinter," — " clouds of smoke," — " floods 
of fire,"—" the light of truth,"—" a torrent of eloquence," 
" the voice of feme," — " the flowers of rhetoric," — " the 
trumpet of rebellion," &c. we scarcely recognize the presence 
of figurative language. We say also, " inflamed with desire," 
— " incensed by anger,"—" warmed by love,"—" swelled with 
pride," — ^ melted with grief," &c.; and we talk of " branches 
of learning," — ** currents of opinion," — ^" grounds of appre- 
hension," — " errors exploded," — ** striking efiects," — ** solid 
judgments," — " meretricious ornaments," — " flourishing 
finances," — " corrupt administrations," — " strait-laced no- 
tions," — " doors opened to abuses," &c. without the slightest 
apprehension that we are talking in the language of rhetoric. 
And we call zeal Jire, or say, that an angry person is fiery ; 
and we speak of " a dead sound,"—" a heart of stone," — 
" unbridled rage," — ^ deep>rooted prejudice," — " a tide of 
passion,"— of " felling into enor,"— of " bridling the tongue," 
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—of ** being plunged into grief/' or ** over head and ears ia 
love/* &c. without the least recognition or consciousness 
that we are making use of the language of the accomplished 
rhetorician. 

The current expressions ^ to receive a person under one*s 
roof," — " to forbid another to enter our door," — " to pay so 
much a head,'* — ** to be in want of hands,'* are synecdoches 
for to receive into one's house, or to prohibit the entering into 
it, — to pay so much a man,-— to be in want of workmen. In 
the expression ** he knows" or ^ has seen the world," the word 
tDorid is a synecdochical term for community ; and in the fiuni- 
liar expression ^ he has but one shirt to his back," the word 
haek is used by this figure for body, Milton's appellations 
^Grim Feature'' and '< Grim Visage" are synecdoches for 
Death ; and the word *' bread " in the Lord's Prayer signifies 
synecdochically the necessaries of life. 

The common expressions '^ as swift as the wind," — ** as slow 
as a snail," — ^ as white as snow," — ** as light as a feather," 
— " wet to the skin," as also the usual forms of compliment, 
are hyperboIicaL 

** Firm as a rock,"— '^ inflexible as an oak," — ^ fickle as the 
wind," — **^ unsteady as the ocean," &c. though tiie language 
of current conversation, are similes or comparisons. 

The expressions " livid envy," — ^* torpid despondency,"-— 
** timorous anxiety," — *^ blood-stained malice,"—'^ fire-eyed 
fiiry," — ^* dove-like innocence," — ^* fork-tongued malignity," 
" hoary-pated winter," — ^ bright-eyed fancy," — ^'Mynx-eyed 
vigilance/* — " able - bodied perseverance/' — " flights of 
thought," — ^ vivacity of hope," — ^ distraction of suspense/' 
or '< of distress," — '' the agoay of suspense/' — ** the sabbath 
of repose/' — ^* the dismal pageantry of death," &c. iM^e refe- 
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Table for the peculiar and emphatic vividness of their construc- 
tion to the agency of the rhetorical figure, vision or hypo- 
typosis. 

The familiar expressions ** the angry ocean/' — <' a raging 
storm,*' — ** the stormy vnnd," — " a furious dart," — *' a de- 
ceitful disease," — "a cruel disaster," — "jovial wine," &c. 
are personifications. So when we say ** the ocean roars," — 
" a brook murmurs," — " the wind moans" or " whistles," — 
*^ the clouds threaten," and the like expressions, we make use 
of personified forms of speech. And it is by virtue of a per- 
sonified animation of style, that virtue and our country are 
spoken of as females, the ocean and the sun as males, &c. 

By the euphemism, a hangman is called ^ Jack Ketch," a 
butcher and a tailor ** knights of the cleaver and the thimble," 
and a stealer of dead bodies " a resurrection man." By the 
same figure we say ** a man is in liquor," instead of saying he 
is drunk ; that we term a lie '^ a misrepresentation ;" and say 
that a crazy person has ** lost his senses" or ^* is insane," in- 
stead of " he is mad ;" and that we speak of a lazy person as 
not " noted for industry." 

The current expressions " a glass ink-horn," — " a sheet of 
paper," ** a wooden tombstone," — ** an iron copper," — 
« the feet of a table,"—" the arms of a chair,"—" the horns of 
the moon," and the terms " a man of war," for a ship of 
war, and "a merchantman" or "a barque," for a trading 
vessel, are catachrestical. " He is not a fool," — " he is not a 
Solomon " or " the wisest in the world," — " I was not bom 
yesterday," &c. are, by virtue of the liptotes or diminution, 
figurative expressions for he is wise, I am not inexperienced ; 
and the apparently contradictory expressions, " come, will you 
go ?" — " are you going to stay ?" — " slow to make haste," 
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— ** bitter cold weadiery" — ^ it is old news/* — " poor man ! 
he died rich/'-—" he is a mighty diminutiTe creature^'' owe 
their construction to the poranomasia. 

The expressions ** cmel kindness,'* — ** dumb eloquence,'' — 
** pleasing pain,"—" a bitter sweet," — ^' a merciful punish- 
ment," — "an agreeable distress,'* — "painful pleasure," — 
" wise folly," — ^ proud humility," and the like fiimiliar and 
apparently contradictory expressions are referable to the oxy- 
moron ; and it is by the onomatopoeia that one wind is said to 
whistle, another to roar, a serpent to hiss, bees to hum, felling 
timber to crash, a stream to flow, rain to rattle, the air to mur- 
mur, &c. Hie metonymical expressions of current conyeisa- 
tion have been mentioned when treating of that figure. 

Such are the mechanism and the properties of language; and 
in their attainment and application we shall, to adopt the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, (who in his own writings has produced some 
of the most splendid specimens of composition extant,) be* 
come acquainted not only with ^' the excellences of speech," 
but also with the power, import, and application of " all the 
" enticing words of man's wisdom." 
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NOTES. 



See page 2. 
(a). A strong inducement to exert ourselves for the im- 
provement and the perfection of our language is the perpetua- 
tion of its existence. The language of a country is the most 
durable monument of its name and glory. When every other 
vestige of British genius, valour, and liberty may, in the 
revolution of ages, have been swept away, the English lan- 
guage may, like those of Greece and Rome, remain to tell 
what England has been. It has already extended to almost all 
the accessible parts of the earth, and possibly, as Hume has 
said, it is destined, through conquest and colonization, to 
obtain the most general prevalence that has attended any lan- 
guage, and to extend the enlightening influence of its literature 
over every portion of the civilized globe to the remotest gene- 
rations of posterity, ^ unaffected,'' as Lord Bacon expresses it, 
" by the confusion of Babel.'' It should, therefore, be every 
Englishman's pride, as it is his duty, to study his language, 
and cultivate its resources; to promote its purity, precision, 
compass, and idiomatic energy of diction. " If there is one 
" thing in this world," as a patriotic and profoundly philoso- 
phic writer has well said, ** that next after the flag of his 
'' country and its spotless honour should be holy in the eyes of 
*' an Englishman, it is the language of his country." 

See page 3. 
(b). It has been from a servile and an indiscriminate imi- 
tation of this faulty style, that the solecisms, anomalies, and 
barbarisms which have infected and disfigured not only the 
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colloqiiial bot the written bngnage of the age, and which 
shone Ibrth in all its defects aind imperfectiODS in the diplo- 
matic language and the king's speeches of the era of George the 
Third and Fourth, originated. The current phraseology of the 
majority of persons is almost as dissonant and inoongrnoos as 
the negro ctialect of the West Indies called ialkee^talkecj or 
the gibberish in use between the Chinamen and our English 
sailors; in the words of one of the masters of the English lan- 
guage, it is mere ^ bald unjointed chat,'' and those who use it 
really make ** fritters of English." 

See page 6. 
(e). It is curious to observe what opposite opinions on the 
same subject have sbinetimes been advanced by men of the 
greatest talents, when they have consulted imagination and 
theory instead of practice and experience. While Locke, 
(Treatise on Education) in his hastfe U> introduce students to 
more valuable information, would exempt them from the 
drudgery of learning the technical rules of language, Scaliger, 
in his zeal for philology, has assoted, that even religious 
dissensions have generally originated in men's ignorance of 
grammar. 

See page 9. 
(d). The cant expressions ** tin,"—" dust,"—" the ready," 
— ^ the needful," &c., of witlings and those who affect gro- 
tesqueness and oddity of expression, are equally objectionable. 
Even the designation of money by the terms, " dirty dross," 
" filthy lucre," " sordid pelf," and the like disparaging appel- 
lations, are improper in current conversation, and raise a sus- 
picion in the mind of the hearer that the decrier of that " arch 
power of civilization" has but a slight acquaintance with the 
stigmatized commodity. 

See page 14. 
(e). The English language is not only the most polished 
of modem languages, but also the most emphatic and forcible. 
In richness, variety, and flexibility, no modem language can 
vie with it. In describing the tender and violent passions of 
the heart, or the calm dignity of moral sentiment, it displays 
inimitable power, and infinite variety of expression, its 
idiom is peculiarly fitted to grave and dignified subjects, and 
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its philosophical constitution and character are well adapted 
for the same purpose. 

See page 18. 
(f). The impropriety of this hyperbolical or magnifying 
mode of expression in which some persons love to indulge, 
may appear from the following current expressions, '^ a gloriows 
beef steak," " a famous bottle of wine." This use of big 
words for little things was well reprehended by Dr. Johnson 
in his reply to Bos well's disproportionate use of the word 
terrible while he and Johnson were at Harwich. '^ It would 
'' be terrible if we should not find a speedy opportunity of 
'' returning to London, and be confinea to this dull place." 
" Do not, sir," grunted the lexicographer, " accustom your- 
" self to use big words for little matters. It would not be 
** terrible^ though you jttid I were confined here for a month." 

See page 26. 
(g). These sentences to be correct should be : He reads 
better than any boy, or any other boy, or the best of all the 
boys ; and of all persons he is the most trustworthy ; for in the 
first case the person intended to be designated by the pronoun 
he cannot by any possible power of conception be transformed 
into the expression one of any boy, or of any other boy ; and 
in the second, he cannot be interpreted one of others, for the 
word others means indifferent persons, or all except the person 
to whom allusion is made. The last sentence involves not only 
a manifest absurdity, but also an absolute impossibility. 

See page 40. 
(h). Among a thousand instances that might be cited of 
his perfection in this department of composition, is, when com- 
menting in one of his papers on Paradise Lost, on Milton's 
representation of the sun in an eclipse, and a choir of angels 
descending in a bright cloud in the western region of the 
heavens, he observes, that the whole theatre of nature v^s 
darkened, that the glorious machine might appear in all its 
lustre and magnificence. He also possesses unrivalled felicity 
in the description and portraiture of manners. 

See page 48. 
(i), Tlie inversion or transposition of words and the na- 

L 
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tiiral and grammatical order of sentences, not only condace to 
the variety and harmony of composition, but also to its energy 
and elevation. Instead of the simple and natural arrangement, 
great elegance and force are imparted to an expression by in- 
version or a departure from the natural disposition of -words. 
This method of composition also has the aavantage of produ- 
cing sound and effect in the structure of language, and more- 
over obviates the necessity of resorting to the clumsy practice 
of expressing the emphatic words by underscoring and italics. 

See page 49. 

(k). In the improper use of particles, unskilful writers and 
speakers offend the most frequently, in the profuse employment 
of the pronouns it or its, when, whom, which, that, &c., so 
that it is almost impossible to discover to which of the its, 
whichs, whoms, and thats reference is intended to be made in 
the sentence. 

The two following droll specimens of the employment of the 
thats and the sai/s and sauls of careless writers and speakers, 
afford no bad illustrations of the observation propounded. 

'* He said that that, that that man said, was not that that 
" that man should say ; but that that, that that man said, was 
** that, that that man should not say.'' 

" Mr. B. did you say, or did you not say, what I said you 
'' said ; because C. said you said, yoii never did say what I 
*^ said you said. Now if you did say, that you did not say, 
*' what I said you said, then what did you say ? '* 

Few authors of note are more remarkable for the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the pronouns than Spencer : as has been observed, 
he has made his he's and she's and its in every stanza perform 
all sorts of services, referring to almost any preceding substan- 
tive he pleased ; the contrivance, however, must be admitted 
to have enabled him to impart ease, variety, and spirit to his 
style. 

See page 68. 
(I). "The Commentaries are," to adopt the expression 
of Sir William Jones, " not only one of the most correct and 
" beautiful outlines ever exhibited of any human science," but 
also " present the student with an excellent model for forming a 
" pure and an appropriate style. The late Mr. Fox (see Lord 
" Holland's Introductoty Chapter to the History of the Early 
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